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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  question  of  international  peace  is  among  the 
most  important  questions  before  the  nations  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time.  We  are  thrown  so  closely  together 
through  discovery  and  invention  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  revise  our  international  traffic  rules  and  to 
acquaint  the  rising  generation  with  them  and  the  necessity 
for  their  observance.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  easier 
to  develop  the  spirit  of  war  than  the  spirit  of  peace. 

These  are  hard  words  - but  true.  The  people  of  the  world 
have  had  the  military  spirit  bred  into  them.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  replace  that  spirit  with  the  spirit 
of  goodwill,  friendship,  and  justice.  If  this  is  done 
it  must  be  - at  least  in  part  - through  the  young  people 
of  the  world.  Augustus  C.  Thomas,  president  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  has  said,  ”lt  is 
difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  reform  an  adult  generation, 
to  get  it  to  change  its  disposition  or  nature  as  well  as 
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its  viewpoint;  but  the  young  are  unprejudiced  and  will 
be  very  much  as  they  are  taught.  If  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  toward  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  on 
an  international  scale,  we  shall  make  definite  progress 
even  within  this  generation.” 

But  teachers  must  get  into  the  spirit  of  this  great 
world-wide  movement.  They  are  the  shapers  and  moulders  of 
the  characteristics  and  attitudes  of  future  generations. 

It  was  Solomon  who  said,  ”Train  up  the  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  there- 
from.” This  is  an  age-old  truth. 

My  problem  is  to  be  the  presentation  of  some  of  the 
significant  ventures  taken  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  school  for  better 
international  relations.  Miss  Edith  E.  Ware,  editor  of 
a 1934  survey  of  international  relations  in  the  United 
States  says,  ”No  survey  of  this  elusive  field  -i.e.  instruc- 
tion in  international  education  below  college  years,  - has 
ever  been  made  and  yet  it  is  recognized  by  all  students  of 
education  that  many  of  the  determining  factors  in  academic, 
as  well  as  national  outlook  are  the  product  of  the  schools 
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rather  than  the  colleges Mrs*  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 

reaffirms  this  statement  when  she  states  that  "No  complete 

survey  has  been  made  of  what  schools  are  doing  to  give 

their  pupils  a better  understanding  of  world  affairs  or  to 

2 

develop  international  good  will." 

Of  necessity,  this  paper  will  not  fulfill  the  lack 
expressed  by  the  above  international  authorities.  It  will 
not  be  an  elaborate  collection  of  teaching  devices,  nor  a 
treatise  on  the  international  Issues  of  the  day.  It  is  my 
aim  to  organize  the  best  published,  and  most  recent,  thought 
on  the  educational  aspects  of  international  education  in 
the  schools,  to  show  the  value  and  necessity  of  education 
for  international  goodwill,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  schools  and  teachers  may  help  the  world  more  toward 
the  goal  desired  by  all  intelligent  people  - the  attainment 
of  world  harmony  and  peace  through  better  international  re- 
lations • 

The  justification  of  such  objectives  or  purpose  is 
based  upon  the  general  assumption  that  the  next  generation 

1.  Ware,  Edith  E.,  The  Study  of  International  Relations  in 
the  United  States,  p.  154. 

2.  Boeckel,  Florence  Brewer,  Notes  on  What  Schools  Are 
Doing,  p.  1. 
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of  Americans  must  be  made  more  intelligent  on  international 
questions*  They  must  be  prepared. 

On  first  glance  at  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  paper, 
one  might  immediately  judge  the  author  to  be  a sentimental 
internationalist,  enthusiastic  in  her  desires  to  produce 
better  international  relationships  - enthusiastic  to  the 
point  of  sentimental  idealism.  That  is  not  the  impression 
the  author  wishes  to  present.  It  is  her  belief  that  it  is 
a splendid  thing  to  be  an  idealist,  "to  love  humanity  for 
humanity’s  sake,"  and  to  behave  accordingly,  but  one  can 
scarcely  stop  there.  We  live  in  a world  of  reality  - a 
world  which,  in  its  large  group  relationships,  is  lacking 
in  "love  of  humanity  for  humanity's  sake."  It  is  for  that 
world  that  we  are  preparing  the  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Important  as  the  schools  are  (or  we  hope  they  are)  in 
shaping  the  attitudes  and  resultant  actions  of  the  people, 
we  must  remember  that  they  have  many  other  equally  strong 
forces  working  with  and  against  them  in  all  policies.  The 
school  is  by  no  means  a cure-all  - no  immediate  magical 
solution  to  the  present  or  future  international  problem, 
regardless  of  the  perfection  it  might  attain  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  comparatively  new  international  education. 
Enthusiasm  for  a worthwhile  purpose  is  a fine  characteristic. 
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but  one  must  be  sure  that  such  enthusiasm  is  based  upon 
fact,  knowledge,  and  more  complete  understanding. 

However,  it  is  the  author’s  contention  that,  although 
worldmindedness,  the  keynote  to  better  international  re- 
lations, is  largely  intellectual  and  must  be  based  upon 
knowledge,  it  must  also  be  energized  by  emotion  and  senti- 
ment - (since  human  beings  are  as  they  are.) 

Need  for  Education  for  Better  International  Relations 

Since  the  Great  War  the  international  relations  of  the 
United  States  have  increased  in  number,  complexity,  and 
importance,  with  a resulting  increase  in  interest  regarding 
them  on  the  part  of  many  people.  That  interest,  if  whole- 
some, should  be  fostered.  It  should  be  increased  and 
strengthened  through  the  presentation  of  correct  knowledge 
based  on  facts.  Hence  we  find  the  need  for  education  for 
better  international  relations. 

Inasmuch  as  this  subject  of  international  education 
is  comparatively  new  and  has  only  begun  to  take  definite 
form,  the  author  has  thought  it  desirable  to  assemble  some 
of  the  points  of  view  and  reactions  of  a number  of  leaders 
in  the  field.  These  views  relate  to  the  general  needs  and 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  international  education. 
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"International  education  is  more  than  ever  necessary. 
A new  period  of  international  cooperation  has  begun. 

The  fact  that  we  in  Europe  can  hear  the  arrival  of  the 
"Graf  Zeppelin"  in  America  by  means  of  radio  and  vice 
versa,  as  well  as  many  other  positive  facts  of  technical 
developments,  prove  daily  that  the  five  continents  have 
become  one  single  continent,  connected  and  interdepen- 
dent of  one  another  . . • 

What  is  the  most  dangerous  ohstacle  in  the  way  of 
international  cooperation?  It  is  lack  of  confidence 
resulting  from  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  one  another. 
Mutual  understanding  by  one  nation  of  another  is  possible 
only  on  the  basis  of  real  knowledge  concerning  history, 
traditions,  character,  mentality,  and  political  aims  and 
methods.  One  must  know  something  of  causes  and  reasons 
for  national  action. 

International  cooperation  can  prove  fertile  only 
on  the  basis  of  international  education:  education 

against  ignorance  and  prejudice,  education  for  under- 
standing, and  comprehension,  education  for  a new  spirit 
of  an  outer  and  inner  homogeneity." 


Dr.  Ernst  J&chk,  Director  of  the 
Hochschule  fiir  Politik  of  Berlin. 


"Intelligent  Americans  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War  understood  that  if  their  country  was  to  creditably 
occupy  a position  of  great  influence  in  world  affairs 
then  fellow  citizens  would  have  to  be  educated  to  a 
broader  view  of  international  relations.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  of  the  future  leaders  of  the  nation,  viz: 
the  young  men  and  women  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
There  have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  these 


1.  Harley,  John  E.,  International  Understanding,,  p.  20 
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institutions,  therefore,  courses  on  subjects  which  pre- 
viously had  little  attention,  such  as  the  history  and 
institutions  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  the 
Far  East,  on  international  relations  generally  and  on 
the  League  of  Nations  particularly  ...  In  these  ways 
and  in  others  men  and  women  engaged  in  international 
education  in  the  United  States  have  sought  to  bring 
about  that  understanding  of  other  peoples,  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  international  good  will.  The 
distorted  views  of  other  nations,  the  suspicions  and 
dislikes  will  not  disappear  without  real  knowledge  of 
problems.  But  knowledge  is  not  enough  for  success; 
it  must  be  suffused  with  sympathetic  understanding.” 


Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Director  of 
the  Institute  of  International 
Education, 


"In  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  science  sometimes 
leads  and  sometimes  follows  ...  In  the  realm  of  inter- 
national relations  it  would  seem  that  science  had  here- 
tofore lagged  sadly  behind  current  events  ...  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  present  generation  which  has 
suffered  from  war  more  than  any  other,  should  strive  to 
protect  itself  and  its  offspring  from  a renewal  of  that 
unspeakable  calamity. 


Dr.  William  E.  Rappard,  Director  of 
the  Institut  Universitaire  de  Hautes 
Etudes  Internationales  of  Geneva, 
Member  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
several  times  visiting  lecturer  at  the 
Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  11-12. 


.,  p.  15. 


2.  Ibid 


"For  some  time  the  conviction  has  been  growing 
that  progress  in  amicable  international  relations  can 
be  brought  about  more  quickly  and  more  naturally 
through  education  than  by  any  other  method.  This 
conclusion  is  born  of  both  hope  and  experience:  of 
hope,  since  other  methods  seem  to  contain  so  many 
possibilities  of  discord;  of  experience,  because  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  tried  education  in 
international  affairs  and  cooperation  in  education 
have  aroused  enthusiastic  interest  and  have  accom- 
plished desirable  results. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  a lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  of  their 
accompli  slime  nts,  racial  and  national,  and  of  their 
worthy  contributions  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
has  tolerated  that  lack  of  respect  which  has  made 
sympathy  impossible  and  discord  inevitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  observation  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  promote  education  in  international  affairs 
that  understanding  begets  respect,  respect  induces 
friendship,  friendship  makes  for  unity,  and  unity 
insures  peace.  All  too  often  have  outstanding  cases 
of  international  disrespect  revealed  a woeful  lack  of 
understanding  ...  It  is  because  he  recognizes  this 
fact  that  Elihu  Root  urges  that  the  United  States  of 
America  be  not  known  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
so  much  for  her  wealth  and  progress  as  for  her  "dis- 
tinguished courtesy."  Numerous  instances  of  tragic 
conclusions  could  be  recited  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
this  statement. 

Education,  however,  in  the  formal  sense,  argues 
the  necessity  of  both  organization  and  technique,  in 
our  realization  of  a definite  objective  in  international 
understanding. 

It  is  not  only  in  college  courses  definitely  or- 
ganized to  teach  international  relations  that  we  can 
achieve  international  goodwill.  Practically  the  entire 
curriculum  can  be  presented  in  such  a manner  as  to  give 
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credit  where  credit  is  due,  cite  authority  where  author- 
ity exists,  and  point  out  aoplications  universal  in 
character  without  regard  to  race  or  nation.  There  are 
no  geographical  limitations  to  truth,  and  science  knows 
no  state,  national  or  continental  boundary  lines.  It 
is  probably  true  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  bring- 
ing about  world  peace  fraught  with  so  few  insurmount- 
able obstacles  and  so  lacking  in  traditional  entangle- 
ments as  education.”  ^ 

Dr . Rufus  B.  Von  KleinSmid, 
President  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  Chancello 
or  the  Los  Angeles  University  of 
International  Relations. 


’'The  phrase  ’international  education'  may  mean 
several  things.  If  it  means  education  conducted  by 
international  institutions,  I do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  substitute  it  for  our  present  vast  system 
of  national  institutions . We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  nor  do  I believe  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  make  an  artificial  attempt  to  do  so. 

International  education  may  mean  the  attempt  to 
create  in  students  what  is  sometimes  called  the  'inter- 
national mind'  by  destroying  patriotism  and  substituting 
for  it  a love  of  humanity.  This  implies  that  love  of 
country  is  incompatible  with  love  of  humanity,  which  is  a 
false  assumption.  The  founder  of  our  religion,  who 
said  He  died  for  the  world,  wept  over  the  fate  of  the 
capital  of  his  native  land.  It  is  no  more  necessary 
to  supersede  patriotism  to  maintain  the  love  of  humanity 
than  it  was  to  destroy  the  love  of  home  in  order  to 
create  patriotism. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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’’Thirdly,  the  phrase  may  mean  trying  to  train 
sensible  intellectual  attitudes  toward  other  nations 
and  helping  people  to  escape  from  foolish  or  wicked 
forms  of  national  pride.  Many  institutions  have 
been  working  in  this  direction  for  many  generations. 

The  University  of  Paris  for  instance,  began  to  draw 
students  from  all  over  Europe  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  still  continuing  international  education.  Of 
its  26,000  students  last  year,  over  7,000  were 
foreigners,  and  in  the  rapidly  growing  Cite  Universi- 
taire,  the  ancient  University  is  creating  a visible 
symbolic  center  and  monument  of  international  educa- 
tion in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense. 

Fourthly,  the  phrase  may  mean  special  instruc- 
tion given  in  international  law,  the  history  of 
diplomacy,  or  other  topics  concerned  directly  with 
international  relations  . . . 

The  whole  idea  of  international  education,  so 
far  as  its  implications  are  sound  and  hopeful,  has 
found  a worldwide  organization  and  a striking  symbol 
in  the  Committee  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  estab- 
lished under  the  moral  authority  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  institution  is  rapidly  mobilizing 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  powers  of  the  world  to 
mount  guard  - not  over  political  conditions  or  national 
boundaries  - but,  like  a vast  invisible  army,  over 
the  common  treasures  of  mankind  in  letters,  science, 
and  art.  It  is  working  powerfully,  and  positively, 
toward  "peace  on  earth  among  men  of  good  will."l 


Dr.  Paul  Van  Dyke,  Director  of 
the  American  University  Union 
of  Paris. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  15 
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"The  control  of  foreign  relations  by  modern 
democracies  creates  a new  and  pressing  demand  for 
popular  education  in  international  affairs  .... 

There  is  a general  conviction  that  there  has  been 
something  wrong  about  the  conduct  of  diplomacy  under 
which  people  have  so  often  found  themselves  embarked 
in  a war  without  intending  it,  or  without  wishing  for 
it,  and  there  is  a strong  desire  to  stop  that  sort 
of  thing*  Democracies  determined  to  control  their 
own  destinies  object  to  being  led,  without  their 
knowledge,  into  situations  where  they  have  no  choice* 
International  education  is  the  need  of  the  day  in  a 
democracy* ”1 


Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Jurists  which  drew  up 
the  Statute  for  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice. 


" * . . . The  establishment  of  international 
education  today  is  but  an  example  of  an  expedient 
answer  to  the  present  day  intense  desire  for  people  to 
be  internationally  peace-minded."1 2 


Mr.  Chin  Chi  Koo,  Graduate  Student  in 
Economics  and  holder  of  a Boxer  Fund 
Scholarship  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  18. 


2*  Ibid. , p.  22 
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Evidence  of  Lack  of  Education  for  Better  International 


Relations  in  the  Schools 

The  need  for  more  and  better  instruction  in  the  field 
of  education  for  better  international  relations  has  pre- 
viously been  stated.  Evidence  as  to  the  lack  of  such 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  will 
now  be  advanced. 

Several  studies  of  this  important  deficiency  in  our 
school  curriculum  have  been  made  during  recent  years. 

Curtis  G.  Gentry,  in  an  as  yet  unpublished  dissertation 
on  "Teaching  International  Civics  in  the  Public  Schools,"^ 
reports  that  he  sent  questionnaires  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments of  civics  in  one  hundred  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  he  received  64  replies.  Of  these  4 had  a 
special  course  in  international  relations;  13  taught  inter- 
national relations  by  supplementary  books  in  connection 
with  history  courses;  one  reported  a course  in  International 
Relations  in  Grade  8A;  4 taught  international  relations 

in  a course  on  Problems  of  Democracy;  11  taught  inter- 
national relations  in  connection  with  current  events;  5 

1.  Ware,  Edith  E.,  The  Study  of  International  Relations  in 
the  United  States,  p.  14-15. 
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reported  it  not  worthwhile  to  give  a special  course;  17 
were  thoroughly  indifferent  as  to  how,  or  whether  or  not 
international  relations  should  be  taught;  and  3 reported 
International  Clubs  in  high  schools. 

Thus,  roughly  estimated,  6 percent  of  the  secondary 
schools  are  teaching  regular  systematic  courses  in  Inter- 
national Relations.  (No  allowance  is  made  here  for  a 
selective  factor  operating  among  those  who  answered  the 
questionnaire.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  percentage  of 
teaching  of  international  relations  would  be  lower  among 
those  school  systems  which  did  not  answer  the  question- 
naire. ) 

Dr.  George  S.  Counts,  in  1926,  made  a study  of  the 
time  devoted  to  various  studies  in  the  senior  high  school 
in  15  cities. 1 He  found  that  from  7 to  17  percent 
(average  11  percent)  of  the  total  recitation  time  was  de- 
voted to  social  studies:  of  this  time,  9 to  39  percent 
(average  6 percent)  was  given  over  to  the  study  of  world 
history.  That  is,  on  the  average,  about  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  pupils’  time  in  school  was  taken  up  in  the 
study  of  world  history.  However,  there  is  good  reason 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  16 
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for  the  belief  that  conditions  have  improved  considerably 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  a similar  study  Dr.  James  Ivl.  Glass  in  1924  showed 
that  international  relations  received  less  than  4 percent 
of  the  total  time  devoted  to  history  in  grades  five  to  nine, 
inclusive.  (This  study  included  11  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.) 

Up  to  now  only  international  relations  as  it  appears 
in  the  secondary  schools  has  been  considered.  As  to  the 
teaching  of  international  relations  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  indication  of  the  frequency  and  scope  of  such 
teaching  is  found  in  the  data  given  in  the  following  table. 
This  table  presents  the  result  of  a count  of  items  by 
Alice  Elizabeth  Carey,  Paul  R.  Hanna,  and  J.  L.  Merriam 

in  Catalog  of  Units  of  Work,  Activities,  Projects,  etc,  to 

1 

1952. 

The  volume  represents  a compilation  of  the  total 
literature  on  activity  programs  in  the  elementary  schools. 
There  are  recorded  all  those  activities,  undertaken  in 
the  schools,  which  have  been  published  as  magazine  articles, 

1.  Published  by  Lincoln  School  Research  Studies,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1S32. 
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pamphlets,  courses  of  study,  or  books.  In  all,  there  are 
more  than  7,000  items  in  the  book.  They  have  tabulated 
by  grade  and  subject  all  items  (except  those  for  which  a 
book  is  the  reference)  which  could  conceivably  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  teaching  of  international  relations. 
The  table  will  give  some  clues  as  to  the  subject  matter, 
grade  placement,  and  amount  of  material  on  international 
relations  to  be  found  in  the  better  work  being  done  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States.  It  v/ill  be  noticed 
that  the  most  popular  of  such  studies  are  those  dealing 
with  the  more  picturesque  foreign  countries.  Direct  study 
of  international  problems  is  present  to  a very  small  ex- 
tent. The  subjects  we  have  listed  show  a tendency  to  be 
more  popular  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 


Subject  and  Grade  Placement  of  Those  Items  Dealing 
with  International  Relations  Found  in  the 


Catalogue  of  Units  of  Work,  Activities,  Projects, etc . 


Subject 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Grade 
V VI 

VII 

VIII 

Holland 

2 

14 

24 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Japan 

1 

2 

22 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

* The  approximate  total  number  of  entries  for  each  grade  in 
the  Catalogue  is:  Grade  1,  1,500;  Grade  II,  1,400;  Grade 
III,  1,350;  Grade  IV,  1,100;  Grade  V,  1,150;  Grade  VI, 
1,000;  Grade  VII,  450;  and  Grade  VIII,  400. 
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Subject 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Grade 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Travel 

0 

0 

10 

12 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Europe 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

19 

1 

4 

Greece 

0 

0 

2 

8 

4 

10 

2 

1 

Switzerland 

0 

1 

12 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South  America 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

11 

1 

3 

China 

1 

1 

14 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Africa 

1 

0 

6 

6 

4 

6 

0 

1 

Egypt 

0 

0 

1 

7 

3 

4 

0 

0 

International 

Friendship 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

Philippine 

Islands 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

People  of 
Other  Lands 

0 

2 

9 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Asia 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

Gr.  Britain 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Mexico 

0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Scandinavia 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Mediterranean 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Arabia 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 v * >■ 

11 
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Subject 

Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Inter- 

dependence 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Panama 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

U.  S. 

Possessions 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

Immigration 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

1 

France 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Germany 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Australia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

Canada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Spain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Russia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

India 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Cen.  America 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Balkans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Italy 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

West  Indies 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Orient 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Total  Inter- 
national Items 

7 

28 

131 

100 

112 

119 

29 

19 

1.  Ware,  Edith  E. , The  Study  of  International  Relations  in 
the  United  States,  Survey  for  1934,  p.  312. 
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Perhaps  the  most  authentic  and  complete  proof  which 
I may  offer  was  produced  as  the  result  of  a "Survey  "by 

the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,"  made 

1 

in  1932. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  under  date  of  October  6, 
1932,  addressed  a letter  to  each  of  the  superintendents  of 
the  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which  he  said: 

"I  wish  to  ascertain  rather  fully  just  what  is  being 
done  in  the  primary,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  United  States  in  the  way  of  training  for  world  peace 
and  better  international  relations.  I shall  be  grateful 
to  you  if  you  will 

a.  Outline  for  me  what  is  being  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  in  this  respect  and  cite  me  any  ref- 
erences to  your  courses  of  study  and  texts. 

b.  Tell  me  of  any  city  school  systems  or  schools  in 
the  state  from  which  I can  get  more  specific  in- 
formation as  to  the  method  being  used  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  is  taught." 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  very  enlightening. 
Results  were  received  from  38  state  offices  and  the  District 


1 • Ibid.,  p.  313-314 
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of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  the  10  states  which  made  no 
reply,  12  state  offices  of  education  reported  little  or 
nothing  in  their  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand  26  states 
reported  that  more  or  less  work  was  being  done  in  this 
field,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  it  varying  greatly. 

One  of  the  largest  states  reported  that  a Course  in  American 
history  and  civics  prescribed  for  every  high  school  in 
either  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  deal  with  world  peace  and 
international  relations.  Offices  of  education  in  a number 
of  states  explained  that  without  any  definitely  organized 
course  of  this  character,  informal  instruction  in  inter- 
national relations  was  frequently  given  in  social  science 
classes.  Among  the  better  reports  are  the  four  following: 

1.  In  the  New  York  State  Syllabus  in  History  is  a 
detailed  outline  of  seven  pages  setting  out  the  topics  to 
be  studied  under  the  heading  "Peace ♦ " These  are:  Inter- 
nationalism and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  promoted.  Inter- 
national Law,  Attempts  to  secure  Peace  prior  to  1914,  League 
of  Nations,  World  Court,  Locarno  Conference,  1925,  Kellogg 
Pact,  and  Disarmament. 

2.  In  the  State  of  Washington  training  for  inter- 
national good  will  is  an  important  objective  in  the  primary, 
elementary,  and  secondary  schools.  At  the  primary  level 
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children  have  vicarious  experiences  in  the  life,  home-making, 
and  recreation  of  children  and  adults  of  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  contributions  of 
these  peoples  to  our  civilization.  In  the  upper  elementary 
grades,  materials  relating  to  the  achievements  of  people  all 
over  the  world  are  stressed.  In  the  6th  grade  the  objec- 
tive set  for  the  teaching  of  United  States  history  is  to 
create  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  all  civilizations 
to  American  civilization;  this  is  to  give  a background  for 
the  development  of  international  goodwill.  In  the  high 
school  social  science  program  there  is  a course  in  American 
and  International  Problems. 

3.  The  Iowa  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools 
lists  a series  of  four  problems  dealing  with  international 
relations,  the  most  important  of  which  is:  "Ho w to  provide 

other  means  than  war  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes."  The  high  school  course  in  world  history  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  following  pertinent  topics:  Efforts 
to  Promote  Better  International  Relations,  the  League  of 
nations,  the  Court  of  International  Justice,  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference,  Locarno  Agreements,  and  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Pact.  In  American  history  the  course  calls  for  the 
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study  of  11  items  - those  named  above  and  similar  ones  - 
studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  of  the  United  State 

4.  In  Kansas  the  state  department  of  education  re- 
ported a special  course  of  study  in  international  relations 
which  has  been  followed  since  1930  by  from  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  plan  was  so  remark- 
able that  in  response  to  requests  from  school  people  and 
persons  interested  in  the  study  of  international  relations, 
the  pamphlet  describing  the  course  has  been  distributed  to 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

A second  questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  Office  of 
Education  on  March  23,  1933.  The  following  questions  were 
asked: 

1.  Do  you  have  a State  Course  of  Study? 

2.  If  yes,  what  districts  are  exempt  from  using  it? 

3.  Does  peace  have  a regular  place  in  the  curricula  of 
Elementary  Grades?  Junior  High  School?  Senior  High 
School? 

4.  Does  your  school  give  attention  to  the  Kellogg  Pact? 

5.  Is  the  work  done  (1)  required?  (2)  elective? 

(3)  extra-curricula  activity? 

To  this  questionnaire  forty-one  replies  were  received,  of 
which  the  following  is  a summary. 
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No  to  everything 
Yes  to  everything 
Incidental 

Tendency  to  include,  not  required 
Optional 

Peace,  no;  Kellogg  Pact,  yes 


ti 


yes; 


tt 


tt 


no 


Extra-curricula  activities 
Under  local  control 
Indirect 


8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


The  Office  of  Education  in  commenting  upon  the  replies 
received,  said,  "Probably  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
training  is  under  rather  than  over-drawn,"  This  statement 
is  substantiated  by  reliable  data  available  from  other 
sources. 

In  summary,  it  would  be  fair  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  study  of  international  relations  is  quite  meager, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
United  States,  Bare  statistics  furnish  us  no  clue  as  to 


the  content  of  the  courses  dealing  with  international  re- 
lations, nor  the  equipment  of  those  teaching  the  courses. 
That  the  inclusion  of  such  additional  information  would  make 
the  general  picture  even  more  disappointing  is  highly 
probable. 
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CHAPTER  II 


A CURSORY  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  INTERNATIONAL 

SCENE 

In  turning  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
international  scene  one  should  not  make  the  pretentious 
stand  that  such  a field  of  information  may  he  analyzed  "in 
vacuo”.  One  cannot  study  the  fluctuations  of  the  waves  of 
international  relationships  in  the  manner  of  the  scientist 
in  his  laboratory  for  one  is  dealing  with  a subject  as  mobile 
and  vast  as  the  ocean.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  account 
an  exercise  in  the  "art  of  leaving  out.”  The  problem  is 
to  excise  all  matters  which  may  not  contribute  to  vital 
present  international  relationships. 

For  the  sake  of  exactitude  let  U3  define  as  vital  those 
matters  which  seem  logically  to  portend  war.  Those  inter- 
national situations  which  — although  extremely  important 
in  world  affairs  --  do  not  tend  toward  conflict  of  the  forces 
of  two  nations  should  be  eliminated  from  consideration.  The 
background  of  this  study  will  be  the  war  situations  today 
and  the  so-called  "danger  spots"  where  friction  may  produce 
the  disruption  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 


To  study  the  scene  one  must  choose  an  arbitrary  date  for 
the  beginning  of  the  survey.  Let  that  date  be  1919  - the 
year  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  for  that 
document  may  be  taken  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
European  political  structure.  Although  it  deals  with 
Germany  alone  from  among  the  defeated  powers  the  term  Treaty 
of  Versailles  is  commonly  taken  to  infer  the  provisions  of 
the  minor  treaties  of  the  year  1919.  Therefore  references 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  encompassing  the  terms  of  its 
sister  peace  pacts  --  the  Treaties  of  Neuilly,  St.  Germain, 
and  Serves  and  Trianon. 

The  440  articles  which  cover  the  more  than  200  pages 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  set  down  provisions  in  many 
fields:  Territorial  cessions  by  Germany  in  Europe,  colonial 
losses  by  Germany,  economic  restitution  by  Germany,  military 
and  naval  restrictions  of  Germany,  assumption  of  the  war 
guilt  by  Germany,  and,  finally,  unlike  the  foregoing  punitive 
measures,  the  formation  of  an  international  association  which 
would  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world:  the  League  of  Nations. 

Territorially  Germany  lost  some  important  regions*  In 
the  west  she  ceded  the  districts  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  to 
Belgium  and  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Prance. 
The  Saar  Basin,  bordering  on  Lorraine,  was  placed  under  a 
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League  of  Nations  Commission  for  15  years  and  by  plebiscite 
in  February  1935  on  a 90  percent  vote  returned  to  Germany, 

In  the  north  she  ceded  part  of  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  a 
neutral  during  the  war.  On  the  East,  Germany  was  separated 
from  East  Prussia  by  the  so-called  Polish  Corridor  and  Memel, 
to  the  North  of  East  Prussia,  after  being  under  the  League 
control,  was  handed  over  by  the  Allied  Powers  to  Lithuania. 
West  Prussia  and  Posen  were  given  to  the  new  state  of  Poland 
along  with  a part  of  Upper  Silesia  - a smaller  section  of 
Silesia  going  to  Czechoslovakia,  another  newly  made  state. 

The  Western  frontier  is  really  not  a territorial  divi- 
sion but  is  essentially  an  economic  and  geographic  unit. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  only  possible  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  this  frontier  between  France  and 
Germany  - which  is  not  a natural  frontier  - would  be  the 
entire  abolition  of  national  frontiers  and  its  organization 
as  a single  economic  area.  This,  of  course,  is  on  the  face 
of  it  anticipating  the  truly  ultimate;  for  the  forces  of 
nationality,  tradition,  and  diplomacy  thrust  against  it. 
Along  this  “western  frontier"  Germany  was  forced  by  the 
Treaty  to  demilitarize  a zone  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  as 
far  as  fifty  kilometers  east  of  the  river.  However,  on 
March  9,  1936  Chancellor  Adolph  Hitler  marched  his  troops 
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into  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  the  Rhine  territory. 
This  open  defiance  of  the  military  restrictions  of  the  Treaty 
and  to  the  specific  terms  of  the  German- signed  Locarno  Peace 
Pact  of  1925  by  the  Nazi  German  3tate  alarmed  France  and  has 
created  a feeling  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  seekers 
for  peace.  Today  as  we  look  at  Europe  we  see  the  remilitar- 
ized German  Rhine  as  a danger  spot  symbolical  of  the  new 
militant  Germany's  ignoring  of  all  the  military  restrictions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Since  Nazi  Germany  has  been 
successful  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  by  unilateral  action 
regarding  the  military  restrictions  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Germany  from  now  on  will  concentrate  her  attack  on  the  terri- 
torial provisions  of  the  treaty. 

There  are  many  defects  in  the  territorial  provisions  of 
the  Treaty;  indeed,  a consideration  of  these  defects  may 
be  the  best  means  of  taking  a birds-eye  view  of  international 
"sore  spots".  In  drawing  new  boundaries  the  Allies  and  the 
new  states  were  given  every  possible  advantage,  thus  creating 
new  "irredentist"  regions.  Italy,  an  Allied  Power,  was 
given  South  Tyrol,  a district  inhabited  by  German- speaking 
Austrians.  The  reason?  To  give  Italy  control  of  the 
strategic  Brenner  Pass.  Poland  was  given  access  to  the  sea 
via  the  "Polish  Corridor",  a strip  of  land  fifty  miles  wide. 
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The  reason?  To  separate  the  province  of  East  Prussia  from 
the  rest  of  Germany;  to  encircle  Germany  with  strong  oppo- 
nents, France  was  given  the  Saar  Basin  f or  fifteen  years. 

The  reason?  To  give  France  sufficient  coal  for  the  proper 
development  of  Lorraine’s  iron  industry.  (Proving,  in  my 
opinion,  the  need  for  economic  unity  of  the  Western  German- 
Eastern  French  frontier.) 

Austria  was  faced  with  a desperate  plight  in  1919  when 
the  agricultural  parts  of  the  old  Empire  were  shorn  away  as 
parts  of  Jugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  Hungary,  while  industrial 
Austria  was  economically  isolated.  The  97  per  cent  German- 
speaking Austrians  were  forbidden  anschluss  with  Germany. 

The  reason?  To  control  the  economic  recuperation  of  the  de- 
feated powers,  and  to  keep  alive  an  independent  Austria  for 
political  considerations. 

The  principle  of  nationalism  was  applied  to  defeated 
nations  but  not  to  the  dissatisfied  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
"The  failure  to  fix  a reasonable  and  definite  bill  of  repara- 
tions  disturbed  Franco-German  relations  for  more  than  a de- 
cade and  contributed  to  general  financial  instability  through- 
out Europe."^  While  the  forcing  of  Germany  to  assume  the 
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blame  for  the  war  was  the  cause  for  righteous  resentment  on 
the  part  of  Germany  for  the  document  proporting  to  seek  Ma 
ju3t  and  lasting  peace."  Thus,  briefly,  we  notice  that  the 
provisions  of  the  peace  settlement  had  definite  defects;  that, 
as  a result  they  have  been  modified  in  several  respects  - 
some  by  mutual  agreement  as  when  the  Allies  evacuated  the 
Rhineland  in  1930  - five  years  before  the  date  set  by  the 
treaty,  others  by  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  Germany 
as  when  she  rearmed  and  later  remilitarized  the  Rhineland. 

Besides  the  problems  that  grew  out  of  the  post  war 
settlements  in  Europe,  the  reviewer  of  the  international  scene 
in  1936  finds  the  problems  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  it 
attempts  to  fulfill  its  peaceful  mission.  Let  us  pass  from 
the  consideration  of  the  Franco-German  frontier,  the  Polish 
corridor,  and  the  states  of  middle  Europe  - the  roots  of 
whose  problems  lie  deep  in  the  errors  of  the  peace  settlement  • 
and  let  us  touch  briefly  upon  other  points  of  international 
friction. 

Italy  under  her  dictator,  the  Fascist  Mussolini,  has 
a foreign  policy  disturbing  for  its  militarism  and  imperial- 
ism. Her  territorial  expansion  into  Abyssinia  involved  two 
important  international  questions.  First,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  Italian  attack  upon  Ethiopia  when  both  were 
League  members  and  signatories  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact? 
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Second,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  so  costly  a venture  upon 
Mussolini's  position  in  Italy?  The  answers  seem  to  be  to 
the  present  observer:  first,  that  the  League,  beset  by  the 

Ethiopian  and  the  Rhineland  questions  and  weakened  by  its 
failure  to  halt  Japan  in  Manchuria,  was  not  capable  of  effec- 
tive action  regarding  sanctions  and  therefore  impotent  in 
stopping  Italy  in  Ethiopia;  second,  that  the  Fascist  regime 
has  capitalized  on  the  Franco-German  situation  of  March  1936 
and  is  working  diplomatically  to  bolster  its  international 
position,  and  prestige  abroad  will  aid  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  home.  England,  concerned  over  her  rights  to  the 
Blue  Nile,  was  anxious  for  League  action  against  Italy,  while 
France  weighed  the  problem.  The  reverse  was  true  when  France 
urgently  requested  the  Locarno  signatories  to  act  upon  the 
Rhine's  remilitarization.  Thus,  to  the  average  observer  it 
would  appear  that  both  great  countries  turn  to  this  fourteenth 
point  of  Wilson's  when  they  wish  to  use  it  for  national  ends. 
Such  a turn  of  events  tends  to  damage  the  prestige  of  the 
League  which  has  in  a number  of  minor  international  disputes 
been  successful  in  achieving  a settlement  by  persuasion  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion. 

Besides  the  Italo-Ethiopian  crisis  of  1935-36,  the  Man- 
churian affair  of  1932-33  harmed  the  prestige  of  the  League. 
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When  Japan  gained  control  of  the  province  of  Manchuria  and 
converted  it  into  the  puppet  state  of  Manchukuo,  and  later, 
still  without  a declaration  of  war,  added  Jehol  to  that  state, 
the  League  was  surely  challenged,  for  Japan  and  China  were 
both  members  of  the  League.  When,  by  accepting  the  Lytton 
report,  the  League  censured  Japan,  that  country  resigned  and 
two  years  later,  1935,  formally  withdrew.  Such  was  the  blow 
dealt  the  League  by  the  militaristic  Japanese  state  with  its 
imperialistic  desires  turned  toward  China.  Here  in  China  is 
an  international  point  of  friction,  for  Japan’s  aggression 
into  North  China  heads  her  toward  Russia’s  possessions.  Will 
Soviet  Russia  meet  militaristic  Japan  in  eastern  Asia? 

As  European  conditions  led  to  the  discovery,  explora- 
tion, and  settlement  of  America,  so  European  conditions  form 
a background  to  the  international  situation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  have  regarded  in  the  old  world  the  problems 
of  German  Rearmament,  the  Balkans,  Anschluss,  Polish  Corridor, 
Manchuria,  and  Ethiopia  - perplexing  issues  which  have  within 
themselves  causes  of  war.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  inter- 
national scene  in  the  new  world.  It  is  gratifying  to  feel 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  two  Americas  at  present  fore- 
cast policies  making  for  the  economic  and  cultural  betterment 
of  American  republics. 
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The  Pan-American  Union,  formed  in  1888  under  the  aegis 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  planned  to  aid  in  the  exchange  of  commer- 
cial and  cultural  information  among  American  republics.  Pan- 
Americanism  serves  to  promote  friendly  relations,  to  stimu- 
late trade,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  present  policy  as  expressed  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
at  the  Seventh  Pan-American  Congress,  1933,  is  not  to  employ 
aggression  in  Latin  America,  and  to  encourage  arbitration 
and  conciliation  in  American  disputes.  This  is  a progressive 
change  of  attitude.  Early  in  this  century  there  was  inter- 
ference by  the  United  States  in  Central  American  affairs 
through  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  an  economic 
aspect  when  that  policy  was  used  to  protect  United  States 
investments  in  Latin  America.  Thus  it  is  that  in  Pan-American 
affairs  the  United  States  is  pursuing  a policy  which  seems  to 
prophecy  equitable  dealings.  In  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  Europe  we  find  a reiteration  of  the  isolation 
policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Although,  as  one  may  find 
from  the  daily  press  of  London  or  Paris,  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  Powers  that  the  United  States  will  lend  support  to  the 
political  philosophy  of  its  war  time  President,  the  present 
American  attitude  is  to  stay  out  of  the  League  and  to  de- 
plore the  disturbed  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe  today. 
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To  summarize  let  us  continue  the  figure  of  speech  of 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  world#  Splitting  the  globe  into 
its  two  parts  we  find  in  the  northern  continent  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  two  large  governments  living  amicably,  sepa- 
rated by  the  longest  undefended  boundary  in  the  world.  One 
of  these  governments,  by  virtue  of  its  famous  Monroe  Doctrine, 
enunciated  in  1823,  stands  guardian  for  the  weaker  republic 
of  Southern  and  Central  America.  The  present  interpretation 
of  this  most  important  doctrine  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  at  present  tends  to  create  a trusting  and 
favorable  spirit  among  the  Americas.  Hence  we  may  say  that 
in  the  New  World  the  international  scene  is  one  where  arbi- 
tration, cooperation,  and  mutual  understanding  have  a real 
opportunity  in  guiding  future  events. 

Would  that  the  hemisphere  containing  the  Old  World  pre- 
sented as  hopeful  an  international  scene!  There  are  in  the 
Eurasian  continent  the  major  threats  to  international  peace. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  we  need  not  consider  at 
all  the  continent  of  Australia  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  with 
its  friendly  and  progressive  status  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  We  are  interested  in  Africa  only  as  it 
is  a pawn  in  European  politics,  and  hence  a cause  of  conflict. 
The  Russo-Japanese,  Chinese- Japanese  situations,  both  depen- 
dent upon  the  aggressive  policy  of  militaristic  Japan, 
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threaten  international  peace.  Japan  is  using  the  mailed 
fist  on  China  in  her  undeclared  war  upon  Shanghai  and  her 
penetration  into  the  Northern  Provinces.  As  far  as  China 
is  concerned,  she  probably  will  not  be  able  to  mobilize  a 
major  military  resistance,  but  as  Japan  makes  her  way  into 
China  she  will  continually  meet  the  problem  of  subjecting 
the  Chinese  to  rule.  Moreover,  as  Japan  approaches  Russia’s 
possessions  in  Northern  Asia  she  lays  herself  open  to  the 
armed  resistance  of  Soviet  Russia,  that  new  Communist  govern- 
ment whose  resources  are  untried  in  the  military  field. 

This  Far  Eastern  problem  is  real  and  portends  belligerent 
action. 

In  Europe,  as  we  have  noticed  in  this  summary,  there  are 
danger  spots  in  the  old  friction  points  where  nationality, 
economic  interests  and  diplomatic  connivery  underlie  repeated 
disputes.  The  Rhineland,  rearmed  in  defiance  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  creates  a strained  feeling  between  France 
and  Germany.  The  Polish  Corridor,  with  its  division  of  a 
people  and  its  strained  economic  tangle,  presents  a problem 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  causes  of  war  seem  to  appear. 

The  colonial  desires  of  Italy  in  Africa  alarmed  Great  Britain 
and  weakened  the  League  of  Nations,  thus  lessening  the  only 
functioning  society  of  nations  openly  acting  toward  inter- 
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national  peace.  In  Europe,  therefore, 
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danger  spots,  and  we  wonder  how  mankind 
peace  faced  with  these  obstacles. 


we  see  the  real 
may  provide  for 
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CHAPTER  III 

CAUSES  OF  WORLD  STRIFE  * 

"War  is  seldom  in  the  interest  of  the  people;  justice 
is  never  secured  by  war;  war  breeds  war;  arbitration 
is  the  better  way."  Erasmus 


Contrast  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Conception  of  International 

Relations 

No  account  of  the  causes  of  war  is  complete  without  some 
consideration  of  the  attitudes  and  experiences  of  internation- 
al life  in  the  past,  to  serve  as  background  for  a truer 
understanding. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  international  relations 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  world  are  utterly  different.  "The 

modern  v/orld  considers  the  natural  condition  of  life  in  our 

1 

society  to  be  the  state  of  peace."  War  is  nothing  but  a 
temporary  suspending  of  this  natural  condition  and  is  re- 
garded as  a natural  state.  Free  intercourse  betv/een  differ- 
ent nations  is  normal;  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the 
rights  of  foreigners  are  abnormal  and  require  serious  reasons. 
Such,  briefly,  are  our  ideas  as  they  developed  during  cen- 

Volumes  have  been  written  upon  this  subject.  Of  necessity, 
this  chapter  will  be  confined  to  a brief  survey  of  the  field. 

1.  Walsh,  Edmund  A.,  The  History  and  Nature  of  International 
Relations,  p.  35. 
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turies  of  existence  of  the  family  of  European  nations.  But 
in  the  ancient  world,  generally,  the  natural  attitude  of  one 
state  toward  another  was  that  of  potential  and  actual  enmity. 
Hence  war,  not  peace,  was  the  foundation  of  international  re- 
lations. To  quote  one  of  the  most  authoritative  writers 
on  this  subject:  "In  the  ancient  world  the  foreigner,  from 

the  political  point  of  view,  is  an  enemy.  The  individual,  as 
well  as  a state,  comes  out  of  these  conditions  of  natural 
hostility  only  by  means  of  a juridical  act,  a treaty  which 
makes  possible  for  the  citizens  a free  intercourse  with 
another  state. 

7/hat  are  the  causes  of  the  fundamental  difference?  Have 
we  to  assume  that  ideas  regarding  peace  and  war  were  totally 
different  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world?  Can  we  affirm 
that  the  ancients  did  not  look  on  peace  as  a desirable  thing, 
and  as  a good  in  itself?  7/as  the  ancient  psychology  totally 
different  from  our  own ? By  no  means.  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh  says, 
"Like  the  modern  world,  ancient  thought  regarded  peace  as 
the  most  desirable  thing,  and  peace  conditions  as  the  ideal 
conditions  of  life."  They  praised  peace  in  prose  and  poetry 
not  less  than  we  do,  although  they  had,  as  we  have,  a full 
understanding  of  the  greatness  of  war  in  itself,  of  its 


1.  Taubler,  p.  1 
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necessity  and  the  enormous  benefits  for  mankind  which  is  some 
times  brought  with  itself.  Like  other  matters,  we  inherited 
our  ideas  on  peace  and  war  from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
How  different  the  history  of  international  relations  in 
the  modern  world.  The  family  of  European  nations  grew  up 
not  from  conditions  of  war  of  all  against  all;  modern  Euro- 
pean nations  were  children  of  the  mighty  and  united  Roman 
Empire,  whose  main  foundation  was  general  peace  for  the 
whole  united  civilized  world,  Orbis  Romanus  was  for  the 
Romans  the  Orbis  Terrarum.  Outside  of  it  was  barbarism,  no 
law,  no  right.  The  natural  condition  of  this  Roman  world- 
state  was  peace  - Pax  Romana.  It  is  symbolic  that  Augustus, 
the  creator  of  the  Roman  world  empire,  erected  on  the  campus 
Martius,  the  field  consecrated  to  Mars,  the  God  of  War,  an 
altar  to  the  deified  peace,  Ara  Paces, 

The  fundamental  idea  never  died  out.  It  was  inherited 
and  proclaimed  by  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  exponents  of  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  French  monarchy,  by  the  Signatories  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia and  down  to  our  own  times. 

Primitive  and1*  Civilized1*  War  fare 
Many  men  say  that  "War  is  inevitable”  since  man  is  in- 
stinctively a ” fighting  animal,”  According  to  Professor 
William  G,  Carr  of  Stanford  University  only  a very  doubtful 
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case  can  be  made  for  modern  warfare  as  resulting  from  any 
form  of  a desire  to  fight,  whether  habitual  or  instinctive. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  modern  war  differs 
fundamentally  in  causes,  methods,  and  results  from  the  primi- 
tive struggle  for  existence.  The  large  numbers  of  men  em- 
ployed, the  long  distance  fighting,  and  the  use  of  new  mili- 
tary machinery  all  tend  to  make  international  warfare  highly 
artificial  rather  than  "natural  or  instinctive."  Primitive 
fighting  is  unlike  modern  warfare  in  the  causes  which  bring 
it  about.  In  these  days  of  plenty,  wars  are  surely  never 
fought  for  sustenance.  The  causes  of  war  today  are  not  bio- 
logic, but  political.  The  words  of  Professor  John  Dewey  are 

significant  in  this  connection.  He  says: 

"To  suppose  that  there  is  some  one  unchanging 
native  force  which  generates  war  is  as  naive  as  the 
usual  assumption  that  our  enemy  is  actuated  solely 
by  the  meaner  of  the  tendencies  named  and  we  only 
by  the  nobler.  In  earlier  days  there  was  something 
more  than  a verbal  connection  between  pugnacity  and 
fighting;  anger  and  fear  moved  promptly  through  the 
fists.  But  between  a loosely  organized  pugilism  and 
a highly  organized  warfare  of  today  there  inter- 
venes a long  economic,  scientific,  and  political 
history.  Social  conditions  rather  than  an  old  and 
unchangeable  Adam  have  generated  wars;  the  ineradic- 
able impulses  that  are  utilized  in  them  are.,  capable 
of  being  drafted  into  many  other  channels."1 

The  causes  of  war  are  innumerable;  but  the  causes  fall 

easily  into  a very  few  categories.  It  is  convenient  for  many 


1.  Dewey,  John,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  113,  115. 
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purposes  to  distinguish  them  by  their  main  group.  But  it 
may  in  some  respects  be  misleading,  because  in  practice  dif- 
ferent causes  are  usually  combined  and  interact  the  one  with 
the  other.  Subject  to  this  caution,  I will  consider  brief- 
ly the  following  main  classifications:  Economic,  Political, 

Racial,  and  Cultural  causes  of  war. 


The  Economic  Causes  of  War 

Economic  causes  have  always  been  among  those  which  have 
led  to  war,  but  the  form  they  have  assumed  has  been  very 
different  at  different  periods  of  history.  In  early  ages 
we  have  the  mass  invasion  of  nomadic  races.  As  national 
governments  developed,  wars  have  been  the  normal  method  by 
which  their  territory  has  been  determined,  and  whether  by 
extension  of  frontiers  or  acquisition  of  colonies  wars  have 
been  a principal  determinant  in  the  distribution  of  races 
and  their  comparative  prosperity.  In  many  periods  the  forcible 
acquisition  of  neighbors’  territories  has  been  undertaken  for 
mixed  motives  of  power,  glory,  and  the  exploitation  of  new 
economic  resources. 

"As  late  as  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  the 
partition  of  Africa  by  a process  of  competitive  dip- 
lomacy involving  danger  at  every  step,  and  the  simi- 
larly competitive  demarcation  of  spheres  of  influence, 
under  predominantly  economic  motives,  of  such  countries 
as  China  or  Persia.”2 

1.  Salter,  Sir  Arthur,  The  Causes  of  War,  ch.  I,  passim 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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The  characteristic  form  of  the  present  and  probable 
economic  conflicts  is  not  to  be  found  in  attempts  to  acquire 
new  territory.  "It  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  power 

of  government  to  deflect  the  course  of  trade  between  one 

1 

country  and  another." 

This  is  now  the  characteristic  form  which  the  economic 
factor  assumes  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
peace.  By  comparison  with  earlier  economic  policies  it  is 
likely  to  be  less  obviously  and  directly  related  to  the  ac- 
tual occasion  of  war.  If,  in  the  past,  a country  desired 
to  acquire  a rich  contiguous  territory  or  distant  colony  it 
might  obviously,  and  even  openly,  embark  upon  a war  for  the 
purpose,  though  even  then  motives  were  often  confused  and 
other  pretexts  were  invented.  But  a country  is  now  unlikely 
to  initiate  war  solely  and  deliberately  either  to  Impose  a 
measure  of  commercial  policy  or  to  protest  against  one  im- 
posed by  another.  "The  process  is  different.  One  provoca- 
tive measure  is  followed  by  retaliatory  measures  in  return. 
Intense  national  feeling  is  aroused.  Those  who  wish  for 
other  reasons  to  increase  competitive  armaments  find  a nation 
al  mood  which  helps  them  in  their  object.  All  political 
antagonisms  are  inflamed.  The  sense  of  fear  and  insecurity. 


1.  Ibid. , p.  10. 
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as  similar  measures  are  taken  in  the  opposing  country,  grows. 
And  finally,  perhaps  on  some  trivial  occasion  at  the  last, 
some  form  of  hostile  action  is  taken."1  And  when  the  League 
intervenes  its  task  is  made  more  difficult,  and  may  be  made 
impossible,  by  the  long  developing  and  deeply  rooted  feelings 
of  antagonism  and  injustice  resulting  from  the  economic  ac- 
tion to  which  I referred. 

To  understand  clearly  and  fully  the  true  significance 
of  the  economic  problem  as  a cause  of  world  strife  one  must 
at  least  be  conscious  of  the  "principal  classes  of  cases  in 
which  Governments  intervene  or  may  intervene  in  economic 
competition,"  and  so  cause  the  dangers  to  international  re- 
lations described  above.  For  this  purpose  I will  present 
the  following  classification,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Arthur  Salter  in  1932.  Some  of  the  divisions  necessarily 
overlap  to  some  extent: 

(1)  Commercial  Policy 

(2)  Population  Problems 

(3)  Credit,  Currency  and  Capital  Problems 

(4)  Transportation  Problems 

(5)  Raw  Material  Problems 

(6)  Diplomacy  in  Relation  to  Competition 

(7)  Internal  Social  Trouble  and  its  Political  Reactions 


1.  Ibid 


p.  11 
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( 1 ) Commercial  Policy 

As  a subdivision  of  this  class  it  is  natural  to  think 
first  of  tariffs.  For  of  all  forms  of  Government  action 
which  affect  the  economic  interests  of  other  countries 
tariffs  have  the  most  extensive  and  considerable  economic 
consequences.  Nearly  all  countries  have  some  protective 
tariffs,  though  they  vary  very  greatly  in  range  and  in 
height;  most  countries  depend  to  a substantial  extent  on 
both  exports  and  imports.  Therefore  it  follows  that  since 
tariffs  are  economically  most  important  they  will  be  among 
the  most  dangerous  sources  of  conflict  and  ill  will.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  as  the  natural  range  of  economic  activ- 
ity grows  wider  while  tariff  units  show  no  similar  tendency 
to  grow  in  size,  the  clash  and  conflict  between  the  claims 
of  nationalism  and  of  economic  interest  increase,  and  tariffs 
more  and  more  cramp  industrial  development  and  deflect  the 
natural  courses  of  channels  of  trade.  However,  according 
to  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  ’’From  our  present  point  of  view  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  international  goodwill,  it  is  not  so 
much  tariffs  as  the  arbitrary  methods  by  which  they  are 
framed,  imposed  and  changed  that  are  a serious  element  in 
international  relations  ...  These  principles  - a recognition 
of  the  desirability  of  greater  stability  and  the  legitimate 
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interest  of  other  countries  in  the  imposition  of  new  tariffs 
and  a right  of  prior  consultation  - might,  if  given  a 
sufficient  extension,  make  tariffs  in  time  an  immensely  less 
serious  source  of  friction  in  international  relations. nl 

( 2 ) Population  Problems 

A whole  group  of  problems  center  around  surplus  popu- 
lation, emigration  and  immigration.  We  must  not  mistake 
the  nature  of  these  questions.  There  is  no  surplus  of 
world  population,  nor  any  likelihood  of  one  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  still  large  areas  of  the  world  whose  de- 
velopment is  in  its  infancy.  A world  surplus  may  indeed 
come  in  time,  but  in  no  case  soon,  and  many  factors  may 
postpone  or  prevent  it.  "For  the  present,  and  for  a long 
time  to  come,"  says  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  "we  have  only  the 
problem  of  local  surplusses  in  a world  which,  with  the  aid  of 
modern  science,  can  support  much  more  than  its  total  popu- 
lation." And  these  local  surplusses,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, are  surplus  only  in  relation  to  a given  world  economic 
system  and  a given  ability  of  the  countries  in  question  to 
pay  for  imports  from  elsewhere  by  selling  exports.  While, 
therefore,  the  problem  is  indeed  difficult  it  is  not  in- 
soluble. However,  if  national  and  international  arrange- 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  14 
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ments  are  not  made,  the  question  of  these  local  surplusses 
may  drive  the  world  to  war. 

The  formation  of  a world  opinion  on  a few  general  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to  population  problems  would  be  of  great 
assistance.  Upon  the  answer  to  such  questions  as  the 
following  ones  suggested  by  Sir  Arthur  Salter  may  ultimately 
depend  the  peace  of  the  world: 

a.  Does  the  possession  of  an  apparently  surplus,  and 
increasing  population,  give  any  kind  of  moral 
right  to  a country  to  aim  at  an  extension  of  its 
territory,  or  alternatively  for  emigration  of  its 
nationals  to  other  countries,  or  to  greater  free- 
dom for  its  trade? 

b.  Should  such  a country  be  expected  to  adjust  its 
population  or  its  standard  of  living  to  its  exist- 
ing resources? 

c.  Should  the  admitted  and  natural  right  of  a country 
to  limit  immigration  at  least  enough  to  retain  its 
own  racial  integrity  be  regarded  as  subject  to 
qualification  if  it  cannot,  with  its  existing  popu- 
lation, develop  its  own  territory,  or  can  develop 
it  only  very  slowly;  and  especially  if  some  of  its 
territory  is  for  climatic  reasons  uninhabitable  by 
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Its  own  nationals,  while  suitable  for  those  of 
another  race? 

d.  Should  the  world  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  local 
1 

surpluses? 

(3)  Credit,  Currency  and  Capital  Problems 

The  most  important  problems,  under  the  category  of  the 
economic  causes  of  war,  perhaps  centers  round  foreign  loans 
to  Governments  and  their  collection.  Resulting  taxation 
in  both  the  borrowing  and  the  lending  countries,  and  the 
measures  of  enforcement  are  extremely  likely  to  involve  in- 
ternational complications. 

( 4 ) Transportation  Problems 

Most  of  the  questions  that  come  under  this  problem  arise 
from  the  fact  that  many  countries  require  to  obtain  their 
supplies,  or  dispatch  the  goods  they  sell,  across  inter- 
vening territory.  Happily,  the  principle  of  "free  transit” 
has  a very  wide  recognition,  but  the  difficulty  of  giving 
security  against  all  possible  interruption  is  greater. 

It  is  to  the  same  general  category  that  we  must  assign 
the  famous  controversy  as  to  the  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  which 
raises  many  complicated  issues. 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  17 
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(5)  Raw  Material  Problems 

Some  great  powers  have  occupied  uncivilized  areas  rich 
in  natural  resources.  The  actual  process  of  competitive 
occupation  occasioned  much  friction  and  many  conflicts.  This 
process  perhaps  passed  its  most  dangerous  phase  with  the 
partition  of  Africa  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
danger  of  conflicts  over  raw  materials,  though  changed  in 
form,  still  remains.  Many  countries  either  in  their  domes- 
tic territories  or  their  empire,  possess  a disproportionate 
share  of  the  resources  which  are  the  raw  materials  of  the 
industry  of  the  whole  world.  How  far  this  threatens  future 
conflict  obviously  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  policy  which 
governs  their  sale.  If  the  raw  materials  are  available  on 
equal  terms  to  the  whole  world,  the  sovereignty  over  the 
territory  in  which  they  are  produced  is  obviously  of  much 
less  importance  to  international  relations  than  if  it  were 
used  to  give  a competitive  advantage  to  the  industry  of  a 
particular  country,  "Dangers  from  this  source  are  not 
imminent  at  present  because  more,  and  not  less,  materials  of 
practically  every  kind  are  being  produced  than  industry 
needs;  and  because,  largely  for  this  reason,  competition  in 
their  sale  secures  equal  and  easy  conditions  for  all  import- 
ing countries."  ^ 

1,  Ibid. , p,  20. 
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(6)  Diplomacy  in  Relation  to  Competition 

This  source  of  international  friction  is  often  over- 
looked, but  it  is  important  in  an  indirect  way.  It  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  machine  to  assist  nationals 
in  economic  competition  and  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
legations  of  great  Powers  operating  in  the  capitals  of  small 
countries.  A large  part  of  the  current  daily  work  of  such 
legations  consists  of  helping  their  respective  nationals  to 
obtain  contracts  and  concessions.  The  question  this  practice 
initiates  is:  how  far  is  it  right  and  desirable  that  a 

minister,  or  a commercial  attache,  acting  under  his  respon- 
sibility, should  go  in  work  of  this  kind?  Upon  the  answer 
to  this  question  depends  the  solution  to  much  international 
economic  activity. 

( 7 ) Internal  Social  Trouble  and  its  Political  Reactions 

Briefly,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  are  a number  of 
countries  in  which  grave  social  trouble  or  revolution  if  it 
occurred,  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  international  complica- 
tions and  perhaps  foreign  intervention. 

Racial  Causes  of  War1 

"The  race  problem,  owing  to  which  many  world  dis- 
turbances have  occurred,  is  primarily  a political  and 
economic  problem  rather  than  a purely  biological  one. 


1.  Andrews,  C.  F.,  The  Causes  of  War,  Gh.  III. 
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Racial  causes  of  friction,  which  may  eventually  lead 
to  war,  are  due  not  to  any  instinctive  and  innate 
antipathies  - making  differences  of  race  an  in- 
evitable cause  of  repulsion  or  hostility  - but  that 
these  outward  racial  differences  have  in  the  past 
been  used  as  a political  weapon  by  groups  of  in- 
dividuals who  desired  to  attain  their  own  selfish 
ends.  Thus  there  has  grown  up  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world  (but  not  in  others)  an  historic  tra- 
dition of  race  antagonisms. 


This  historic  sentiment  has  been  used,  and  mob  emotion  has 
been  excited,  to  serve  political  ends.  The  fact  that,  nor- 
mally, little  children  do  not  share  these  race  antagonisms 
was  pointed  out  as  an  indication  that  such  antipathies  are 
not  innate. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews  has  classified  the  "Special  Problems 
Leading  to  Racial  Friction,"  under  the  following  headings, 
which  I shall  just  mention:  Intermarriage  and  Race  Mixture; 

Immigration;  International  Discourtesy;  Foreign  Residence; 
The  Rising  Nationalism  in  the  East;  The  Crushing  Wealth  of 
the  West;  Economic  Imperialism;  Religious  Imperialism  and 


the  Fear  Complex.  Each  of  these  could  be  proved  at  some 
length  to  be  potent  factors  in  the  racial  causes  of  world 


strife. 


The  Cultural  Causes  of  War  ^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  accurate  to  consider  culture  as 
an  occasion  rather  than  a cause  of  war.  However,  the  real 

1.  Andrews,  Ibid. , p.  63. 

2.  Zimnern,  Alfred,  The  Causes  of  War,  Ch.  VI  passim. 


problem  of  the  cultural  causes  of  war  is,  as  stated  by 
Alfred  Zimmern,  "Culture  becomes  a cause  of  war  when  the 
representatives  of  a superior  culture,  possessing  also  super- 
ior power,  employ  that  power  to  impose  their  culture  upon 
an  inferior  party," 

Hence,  we  see  also  that  this  problem,  as  stated,  in- 
volves a far  wider  issue  than  that  of  the  clash  of  culture 
in  warfare. 

Can  we  draw  an  absolute  distinction  between  one  particu- 
lar form  of  pressure,  through  organized  warfare,  and  the 
various  other  forms  of  pressure  involved  in  the  relationship 
between  superior  and  inferior  cultures? 

"If  we  justify  warfare  as  a means  of  rescuing 
savage  communities  from  the  arbitrary  domination  of 
tribal  chiefs,  we  have  to  face  the  Athenian's,  and 
the  old  Southerner's  argument  on  behalf  of  slavery. 

If  Alexander  was  justified  in  annexing  Asia  Minor 
in  order  to  Hellenise  it,  why  are  the  Greeks  of  an 
earlier  generation  to  be  condemned  for  carrying  over 
isolated  Asiatics  to  school  in  Greece?" 

And  also,  if  we  condemn  resort  to  violence  as  a means  of 

putting  an  end  to  the  barbarism  of  inferior  cultures,  shall 

we  also  not  be  driven  to  question  forms  of  compulsion,  even 

though  they  involve  no  bloodshed,  through  which  entire  social 

groups  and  sometimes  whole  societies  are  ruthlessly  and 

mechanically  extinguished  by  process  of  law? 
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Upon  the  justification  of  the  cultural  causes  of  war, 
the  white  man  built  the  robust  philosophy  of  "the  White  Man’s 
Burden."  Today  (we  hope)  the  situation  has  changed  - for 
three  reasons:  first,  we  are  no  longer  sure  that  an  individ- 
ual government  is  the  best  judge  of  the  advisability  of  the 
resort  to  force  in  the  interests  cf  civilization;  second, 
men  are  less  confident  than  they  were  in  the  absolute  valid- 
ity of  the  distinction  between  " superior"  and  "inferior"  cul- 
tures, and  in  the  representative  character  of  the  members  of 
the  "superior"  cultures  who  enter  into  contact  with  the  in- 
ferior, sometimes  for  purposes  of  private  profit;  third,  since 
the  whole  habitable  globe  has  been  divided  up  into  political 
jurisdictions  the  days  of  what  may  be  called  pioneering,  or 
even  buccaneering,  philanthropy,  are  over,  and  all  government 
action  of  this  kind  clearly  concerns  not  merely  the  two 
parties  concerned,  but  the  whole  international  community. 

Culture,  as  a causal  factor  in  war,  is  based  upon  con- 
fusion and  falsehoods.  "Men  must  learn,  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, to  think  of  the  State  as  an  organization  transcending 
and  ignoring  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  or  that  social  group 
in  its  effort  to  provide  the  means  of  good  living  for  them 
all."  Law  must  be  thought  of  as  the  agent  of  the  intelli- 
gence, will  and  conscience  of  diverse  and  miscellaneous  human 
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beings,  united  in  a community  and  in  social  service  for  the 
public  good*  It  must  not  be  thought  of  as  the  decrees  of  a 
particular  set  of  rulers  who  happen  to  occupy  the  seats  of 
power. 

To  wage  war,  in  the  name  of  religion,  was  common  in  the 
past*  This,  according  to  Mr*  Zimmern,  is  "the  darkest 
stain  on  the  pages  of  the  Christian  record." 

"The  superiority-complex  which  invokes  the  name 
of  culture  in  its  service,  whether  for  open  warfare 
or  for  secret  humiliation,  is  a sin  comparable  to 
that  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  that  it  were  better 
that  a millstone  were  hanged  around  their  neck  and 
that  they  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  1 

The  Political  Causes  of  War2 
"War  is  an  effort  to  impose  the  will  of  one  country 
upon  another  by  force. The  political  causes  of  war  are 
the  desires,  ideals,  appetites,  interests,  resentments,  or 
beliefs  which  peoples  or  their  Governments  are  willing,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  fight  for.  These  causes  would  cease  to 
produce  war  if  a majority,  or  an  active  and  directing  minor- 
ity, in  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  thought  it  wrong 
and  foolish  to  fight  for  them  under  any  circumstances.  Up  to 
now,  this  attitude  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  or  developed. 

1.  Ibid. , p.  144. 

2.  Steed,  Wickham,  The  Causes  of  War,  Ch.  VIII  passim. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.163. 




Undeniably,  fear  stands  foremost  among  the  conceivable 
causes  of  future  wars.  It  enters  as  largely  into  the  outlook 
of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  as  into  that  of  Poland  and 
France.  Its  removal  is  one  of  the  major  postulates  of  peace. 
In  its  present  intensity  it  is  a new  factor.  Formerly,  the 
inculcation  of  fear  was,  indeed,  a constant  aim  of  monarchs 
and  states.  The  threat  of  war  was  ever  present  in  inter- 
national intercourse.  It  lay  behind  an  ostensibly  peaceful 
diplomacy.  It  gave  point  to  the  fallacious  adage,  "Wouldst 
thou  have  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  because  it  was  assumed 
that  any  state  strong  enough  to  make  war  with  a good  chance 
of  success  would  be  likely  to  do  so.  But  today  international 
fears  are  of  a less  positive  kind.  While  no  government  in 
Europe,  perhaps  no  government  in  the  world,  desires  war,  many 
apprehend  that,  somehow,  war  will  break  out.  There  may  be 
little  question  of  any  direct  attack  by  a powerful  military 
State  upon  another,  but  there  is  a widespread  feeling  that 
the  territorial  and  political  changes  wrought  by  the  World 
War  and  sanctioned  by  the  Peace  Treaties  - changes  which  were 
held  to  provide  some  measure  of  security  against  the  recur- 
rence of  war  - are  so  strongly  resented  by  the  peoples  at 
whose  expense  they  were  made,  that  war  may  ensue. 

"The  emotional  side  of  human  nature  is  stronger  than  the 
intellectual,"  and  when  men’s  passions  are  sufficiently 


wrought  upon,  they  are  capable  of  the  most  uneconomic  de- 
cisions and  deeds.  "Now,"  says  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  "passion 
will  not  be  quenched  while  humanity  lasts/'  The  problem, 
then,  of  removing  the  cause  of  war  is,  in  large  measure,  the 
problem  of  finding  ways  of  enlisting  men’s  passions  not  only 
against  war  itself,  but  in  the  service  of  a new  ideal  of 
constructive  human  civilization  from  which  war,  "as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy,"  shall  have  been  banned  as  foolish, 
barbaric,  and  unworthy. 

The  chief  impediment  to  progress  in  this  direction  has 
hitherto  lain  in  the  unreadiness  of  nations  to  abate  their 
national  sovereignties.  The  process  of  international  peace 
is  analagous  to  that  by  which  restrictions  of  personal 
sovereignty  were  imposed  upon  individuals  in  organized  com- 
munities. This  process  was  slow.  Long  after  the  equality  of 
citizens  before  the  law  had  been  proclaimed  in  principle  and 
recognized  in  practice,  it  was  tacitly  admitted,  even  in 
highly  civilized  countries,  that  individuals  were  entitled 
to  defend  their  personal  honor  or  that  of  their  families  in 
armed  combat.  This  practice  between  nations  in  modern  times 
is  still  unabated. 

A potent  cause  of  war,  and  a principal  impediment  to 
the  creation  of  assured  peace,  resides  in  the  state  of  public 
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opinion  or  public  opinion  upon  the  lawfulness  of  war.  Opin- 
ions and  feelings,  in  their  turn,  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
which  a people  possesses  of  controverted  matters  affecting 
it.  Were  it  possible  to  spread  information  of  unquestioned 
accuracy  upon  all  questions  that  bear  upon  international  re- 
lations, and  to  secure  for  such  information  unhesitating 
acceptance  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  risk  that  emotion- 
al explosions  may  be  brought  about  by  propaganda  or,  to  give 
it  its  true  name,  by  partial  and  deliberately  misleading 
statements,  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Much  of  the  danger 
of  war  today  arises  from  the  incompatible  views  of  ascertain- 
able facts  that  were  entertained  in  various  countries.  With 
good  reason  one  of  the  shrewdest  students  of  international 
affairs  has  affirmed  his  belief  that,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  potential  causes  of  war  can  only  be  removed  by  definite 
arrangements  for  "fact  finding  in  concert." 

"The  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  the  fears  which  it  en- 
genders, are  undoubtedly  the  strongest  potential  causes  of 
war  in  the  world  today."1  Mr.  Steed  believes  that  no  nation, 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  League  or  not,  and  no  signatory  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Pact,  can  be  certain  that,  if  it  reduces  its 
armaments  to  a point  at  which  it  would  have  to  rely  upon  the 


1.  Ibid. , p.  42 
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help  of  others  for  defense  against  attack,  such  help  would 
really  be  forthcoming.  It  cannot  even  be  sure  that  the 
attacking  nation  would  be  effectively  outlawed  and  opposed 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hence,  differences  in  outlook, 
and  the  fears  which  inspire  them,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
possible  war  in  Europe  today.  And  as  long  as  these  fundamen- 
tal differences  last  it  will  not  be  easy  to  eradicate  belief 
in  the  likelihood  of  war  - which  is  the  true  source  of  in- 
security - and  to  replace  it  by  a conviction  that,  "since 
war  is  so  unlikely  as  to  be  a negligible  contingency,  the 
only  sane  course  for  civilized  peoples  is  to  seek  mutual 
understanding,  and  to  join  in  mitigating  or  obliterating 
acknowledged  hardships  or  wrongs." 

The  struggle  for  peace  and  for  the  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  war  is  a struggle  for  the  enthronement  of  law  over 
lawless  force.  The  postulate  of  international,  as  of  social 
peace  is  that  the  la w should  be,  and  should  be  known  to  be 
strong  and  strongly  supported  by  public  feeling.  When  this 
postulate  has  been  fulfilled,  the  political  causes  of  war 
will  disappear,  and  the  path  of  mankind  will  run  towards  the 
highest  and  hardest  task  men  have  ever  essayed  - the  creation 
of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

OBSTACLES  TO  EDUCATION  FOR  BETTER  INTER - 

NATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

1 ■ " ’ 

Pioneers  in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor  are  constantly 
confronted  with  dangers  and  inevitably  meet  obstacles.  Hence, 
it  is  logical  that  the  pioneer  educators  in  the  uncharted 
field  of  education  for  better  international  relations  should 
face  dangers  and  encounter  obstacles. 

First  of  all,  it  is  basic  and  important  to  remember 
that  in  this  social  study  we  are  dealing  with  human  beings  - 
"the  illogical  workings  of  the  human  mind"  - their  beliefs, 
traditions  and  prejudices,  all  of  which  are  swayed  by  power- 
ful human  emotions.  This  fact  alone  is  indicative  of  a 
great  obstacle  facing  our  theorizing  and  practicing  educators 
who  are  attempting  to  introduce  or  to  foster  in  the  schools 
further  international  education. 

Traditions 

"Tradition,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  social  forces, 
indeed,  hinders  or  at  least  resists  the  introduction  into 
systematic  education  of  material  relating  to  current  inter- 
national problems  and  general  international  education."  1 

1.  Prescott,  Daniel  Alfred,  Education  and  International  Re- 
lations, p.  128. 


Tradition  is  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources.  The  first 
is  habit,  and  the  second  is  the  self  interest  of  individuals 
or  groups  who  were  well  situated  under  former  conditions  or 
who  are  well  situated  now. 

By  its  appeal  to  such  general  ideals  and  aims  for  edu- 
cation as  " training  to  think,"  "training  to  reason,"  "charac- 
ter training,"  or  "cultural  development,"  tradition  fosters 
the  continued  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  materials  that 
would  set  children  to  thinking  about  present  international 
relationships,  that  would  inform  them  about  the  various 
solutions  that  have  been  suggested  or  tried,  and  that  would 
make  them  feel  the  direction  in  which  evolution  is  surely 
proceeding.  It  even  withholds  from  them  many  of  the  facts 
that  demonstrate  the  extreme  independence  of  nations  at  the 
present  time  and  the  multiple  causes  of  international  fric- 
tion. And  this  happens  especially  in  the  secondary  schools, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  have  reached  a sufficient  intellec- 
tual level  to  appreciate  something  of  the  situation  that 
exists  and  where  a certain  social  selection  has  taken  place. 
In  other  words,  those  most  likely  to  become  leaders  are  tra 
ditionally  condemned  to  dwell  long  in  the  remote  past  and 
but  briefly  in  the  present  or  near  past  and  so  are  delayed 
in  their  understanding  of  or  personal  orientation  in  the 
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world  in  which  they  live. 

Traditional  beliefs  on  the  part  of  individuals,  who, 
after  all,  when  considered  together  form  a large  group,  are 
among  the  worst  enemies  to  the  existing  international 
education  trend.  There  are  many  men  today,  men  of  great 
ability  and  even  of  exemplary  private  character,  whose 
international  opinions  are  based  upon  an  unalterable 
conviction  that  every  new  idea  or  proposal  in  international 
dealings  is  impracticable  . These  very  men  may  be  quite 
open  minded  when  it  is  a question  of  applying  new 
machinery  or  new  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
particular  form  of  industry  with  which  they  are  them- 
selves associated.  But  they  dismiss  any  new  idea  in 
international  relations  as  impracticable  if  it  does  not 
square  with  preconceptions  which  they  have  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  serious  examination.  ’’Such  men 

are  unassailable  by  argument;  and,  by  their  attitude 
of  uncompromising  opposition  to  reform,  they  are  often 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  international  catas- 
trophe .” 
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Stand  of  Patriotic  Organizations 


The  Great  War  proved  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world  at  large  the  great  need  for 
national  and  international  organi zation . The  general 

belief  and  cry  was  "in  unity  there  is  strength.'*  With 
organization,  speculation,  and  research,  more  might  be 
achieved  peacefully,  both  nationally  and  internationally. 
This  crying  need  was  answered.  Virtually  hundreds, 
indeed,  thousands  of  such  patriotic  organizations  have 
become  active  since  the  World  War.  All  groups  of 
this  character  established  during  the  post  war  period 
have  at  least  one  aim  in  common  - ’’that  of  producing 

a peaceful,  harmonious  world,  based  upon  knowledge, 

1 

cooperation  and  understanding.1  11 

To  the  teacher  of  today  who  is  interested  in 
international  education,  who  is  anxious  to  include  in 
his  course  of  study  hitherto  untaught  material,  to 


1.  Pierce,  Bessie  Louise,  Citizens'  Organizations  and 

Civic  Training  of  Youth,  p.  3. 
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place  emphasis  on  subjects  and  materials  hitherto  omitted, 
and  to  supplement  the  traditional  courses  with  international- 
ized material,  some  of  these  organizations  are,  indeed, 
obstacles  - perhaps  active  dangers,  but  at  least  factors  to 
consider  carefully. 

Previously  in  this  paper  it  has  been  said  that  liter- 
ally thousands  of  patriotic  organizations  sprang  up  during 
the  post  war  years.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
effect  of  such  organizations  upon  education  the  author  will, 
however,  comment  on,  and  show  the  effect  upon,  public  educa- 
tion of  only  a few  such  groups  - those  which  have  been  most 
active  . 

For  example,  the  ’’Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution” 
who  were  organized  in  1890  ”to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  achieved  American  indepen- 
dence by  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  historic  spots, 
and  the  erection  of  monuments,  by  the  encouragement  of  his- 
torical research  in  relation  to  the  Revolution  and  the  pub- 
lication of  its  results,  by  the  preservation  of  documents  and 
relics,  and  of  the  records  of  the  individual  service  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots,  and  by  the  promotion  of 
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have  actively 


celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniversaries, 
interested  themselves  in  enterprises  affecting  public  ins- 
truction. They  have,  like  other  contemporary  organizations, 
entered  into  an  activity  remote  from  the  purpose  of  the 
antiquarian.  These  activities  have  run  the  gamut  of  the 
patriotic  education  of  today,  passing  from  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  foreigner  to  a campaign  of  "national  defence" 
against  "destructive  revolution  in  the  United  States  by  the 
'Red  Internationalists'"  a revolution  which  to  them  has  be- 
come a "proven  fact"  and  is  no  longer  a "myth".  Nor  has 
their  interest  in  educational  matters  abated  until  they 
"criticized  the  character  and  trend  of  present  day  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
evinced  an  apprehension  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  teaching 
personnel. " 

To  "the  disloyal  pacifist  dreamer"  and  his  teachings  in 
the  schools,  the  President  General  in  1926  raised  objection. 
Also  the  Society,  through  its  president,  asserted  in  1925 
that 

"It  is  alleged  that  there  are  over  eight  thous- 
and teachers  in  our  schools  who  are  not  loyal  to  the 

1.  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Thirty-Fifth  Continental 
Congress,  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  April  19-24,  1926,  p.  5. 

2.  Ibid, , p.  15 

3.  A Message  from  the  President  General,  The  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  Magazine,  September  1921,  p.  501. 
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Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  are  using  their  opportunities  to  teach 
disloyal  doctrines  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  this  Republic  with  that 
spirit  of  pride  in  this  country  that  benefits  a 
true  American,  We  want  no  teachers  who  say  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  including 
even  our  system  of  government;  who  care  more  for 
their  academic  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  (so- 
called)  than  for  their  country," 

In  fact  the  speaker  felt  that 

"academic  freedom  of  speech  has  no  place  in  school, 
where  the  youth  of  our  country  are  taught  and  their 
unformed  minds  are  developed.  There  are  no  two 
sides  to  loyalty  to  this  country  and  its  flag  ... 
Freedom  of  speech  does  not  give  the  right  to  teach 
disloyalty  to  our  children  and  college  youth, 

Thus,  "alert  to  the  dangerous  propaganda  of  radical 
socialists  and  communists  now  rampant  in  our  lands,"  and 
believing  that  "pacifists  are  initiating  questionable  peace 
doctrines  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,"  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are,  indeed,  a potent 
factor  for  those  who  foster  international  education  to  con- 
sider. 


Another  patriotic  organization  - one  which  has  recently 
figured  prominently  in  "governmental-educational"  circles  - 
is  the  American  Legion,  This  organization  was  established 
in  1S19  for  the  following  purposes: 


1,  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Magazine,  Vol,  57 
May  1923, 
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"To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  maintain  lav/  and  order;  to  foster  and  per- 
petuate one  hundred  percent  Americanism  ...  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  goodv/ill  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  democracy....”  ^ 

Like  the  D.  A.  R.,  the  Legion  has  manifested  a variety 
of  interests  in  public  education.  As  early  as  its  first 
convention  it  indicated  its  active  interest  by  adopting  a 
resolution  recommending  that  ”a  course  in  citizenship  con- 
stitute a part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school  in  this 
country. " 

In  1922,  the  American  Legion  undertook  the  writing  of  a 
textbook  in  American  history,  which  would  "preach  on  every 
page  a vivid  love  of  America."^  It  was,  in  brief,  a history 
which  they  planned  would  "encourage  patriotism,  strengthen 
character,  stimulate  thought  and  impress  the  v/orth  of  Truth." 
In  1925,  the  Americanism  Commission  reported  as  "one  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  in  Americanism  ...  the  publication 
of  ’The  Story  of  the  American  People'."  Miss  Bessie  Louise 
Pierce  in  "Citizens  Organizations  and  the  Civic  Training  of 
Youth"  says,  "In  truth.  The  Story  of  Our  American  People  ful- 
fills the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  - 'a  thoroughly 
American  and  patriotic  United  States  History  textbook." 


1 . Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Legion,  The 
American  Legion  Weekly,  8:10. 

2.  Summary  of  Proceedings  (Revised),  Fourth  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  0c- 
tober  16-20,  1922,  p.  50-51. 
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Akin  to  alleged  dangers  from  present-day  history  text- 
books, according  to  the  Legion,  were  those  arising  from 
cramming  the  minds  of  children  with  "prejudiced  knowledge."'*' 
Although  the  Legionnaires  granted  that  "a  school  teacher  is 
as  much  entitled  to  his  beliefs  and  opinions  as  any  other 
subject  of  this  democracy,"  they  insist  that  "he  manifestly 
has  not  the  right,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  his  position 

to  inculcate  his  political  and  social  beliefs  upon  the 

2 

facile  minds  of  his  students." 

Out  of  this  conviction  grew  a resolution  relating  to 
the  speech  of  teachers  at  the  American  Legion  Convention  in 
1921,  which  approved 

"the  adoption  of  state  Laws  requiring  every  teacher 
in  every  elementary  and  high  school  and  every 
instructor  or  professor  in  every  higher  institution 
of  learning,  excepting  those  who  are  citizens  of 
another  country  ...  to  subscribe  to  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  where  employed."  3 

At  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Rachel  Davis  DuBois,  a 
member  of  the  high  school  faculty,  in  May,  1927,  was  criti- 
cized by  the  local  Legion  post  on  account  of  "literature 
accredited  to  an  organization  with  which  she  is  alleged  to 
be  affiliated,"  and  which  the  veterans  said  had  to  do  with 


1.  Editorial,  The  Dividing  Line,  The  American  Legion  Weekly, 
2:10,  October  8,  1920. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  Summary  of  Proceedings,  Third  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion. 
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the  ” slacker’s  oath."  The  press  reports  at  the  same  time 
declared  that 

"Mrs.  DuBois  has  just  concluded  a series  of  pageants 
in  the  Woodbury  High  School  which  have  followed  the 
theme  of  international  goodwill,  and  these  have  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment  in  educational  quar- 
ters." 

This  is  a single  example  of  the  alertness  of  the  American 
Legion  to  what  is  being  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and 
their  practice  of  expressing  opinions  and  passing  judgment 
as  to  its  worth  or  harm.  There  are  many  other  facts  and 
incidents  which  might  be  cited  to  indicate  further  the  active) 
and  critical  interest  of  the  American  Legion  in  school  sub- 
ject matter,  methods  and  teaching  personnel.  Our  educators 
have  such  an  interest  to  consider  when  presenting  fields 
of  study  which  require  vital  treatment  in  the  schools. 

In  the  Harpers  Magazine  for  October  1934,  Mr.  Howard  K. 
Beale  has  presented  his  impressions  of  the  forces  exerted  by  \ 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution on  the  schools.  He  says  in  part: 

"Among  the  noisiest  outside  pressures  on  the  schools 
are  those  exerted  by  the  so-called  patriotic  organi- 
zations; ancestor  worshippers  like  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  military  organizations  like 
the  American  Legion,  and  various  other  organizations 
set  up  to  further  patriotism  of  the  one  hundred  per- 
cent variety.  These  groups  have  several  character- 
istics in  common.  They  stand  for  a common  brand  of 
chauvinism  and  supernationalism  ...  They  are  stimu- 
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lated  to  panic  or  patriotic  oratory  at  the  mention 
of  anything  they  consider  radical  or  even  liberal  . . 

One  wonders  if  they  have  ever  read  Jefferson’s 
first  inaugural  address,  or  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  If  Thomas  Jefferson  were  alive 
today  and  tried  in  an  American  school  to  interpret 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  terms  of  modern 
America,  the  patriotic  organizations  would  get  him 
barred  as  a dangerous  radical. 

Many  of  these  organizations  make  suppression  of 
freedom  in  the  schools  a chief  purpose.  They  seek 
to  use  the  schools  for  propaganda  for  their  own 
views  of  patriotism,  war  and  peace,  economic  and 
political  theory.  They  try  to  force  teachers  to 
indoctrinate  children  with  'correct'  views.  They 
go  farther  and  try  to  suppress  as  radical  or  pre- 
judiced any  contrary  views  a teacher  may  hold  ••• 

How  successful  these  groups  are  in  controlling  the 
schools  is  difficult  to  determine.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  of  their  wishes  incorporated 
into  school  curricula.  They  have  forced  the  modi- 
fication of  some  texts  and  secured  the  banning  of 
others.  Occasionally,  a teacher  is  disciplined  to 
please  them.  Thousands  of  teachers  refrain  from 
self-expression  because  of  fear  of  them  . . . They 
force  teachers  to  hypocrisy.”  1 

There  are,  perhaps,  several  other  organizations  who 
have  and  are  taking  active  interest  in  the  school  - whose 
influence  is  felt  in  the  teaching  world.  However,  I will 
mention  just  two  others  in  passing. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
organized  in  1913,  promoted  as  "its  first  outstanding  pro- 
gram the  elimination  of  un-American  text  books,  with  particu 


1.  Forces  that  Control  the  Schools,  Howard  K.  Beale,  Harpers 
Monthly,  October  IS 34,  p.  606. 
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lar  reference  to  school  histories  written  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  distorting  actual  facts. 

The  Order  of  Freemasonry,  which  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  public  schools,  advocates  "besides  the  teaching  of 
the  proverbial  three  R’s,  that  the  American  school  teacher 
should  not  forget  the  many  important  lessons  in  Patriotism, 
love  of  country,  respect  for  all  the  laws  of  our  land,  and 

o 

reverence  for  things  holy  and  kindred." 
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Opposition  "Within  the  Ranks" 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  facing  educators 
comes  from  within  their  own  ranks.  Mr.  Henry  Lester  Smith 
and  Mr.  Leo  Martin  Chamberlain  were  made  conscious  of  this 
fact  at  the  conclusion  of  their  recent  study,  "An  Analysis 
of  the  Attitudes  of  American  Educators  and  Others  Toward  a 
Program  of  Education  for  World  Friendship  and  Understanding"'1 2 3' 
From  educators  working  in  the  field  they  requested  comments 
concerning  their  suggested  program.  Many  such  replies  as 
these  were  forthcoming: 

"The  teacher  cannot  assume  too  much  responsibility 
for  all  programs  of  this  nature.  Her  first  duty 
is  to  teach  school." 


1.  Pierce,  Bessie  Louise,  Citizens1  Organizations  and  the 
Civic  Training  of  Youth,  p.  52-53. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  97-98. 

3.  Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Chamberlain,  Leo  Martin,  An  Analy 


sis  of  the  Attitudes  of  American  Educators  and  Others 
Towards  a Program  of  Education  for  World  Friendship  and 
Understanding,  p.  76-80. 
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"I  believe  that  a program  which  endeavors  to 
direct  what  children  should  think  or  feel  on  any 
controversial  question  is  propaganda  and  not  edu- 
cation. Countries  have  taught  Nationalism  in 
their  schools,  and  have  come  to  grief.  Inter- 
nationalism may  be  as  much  of  a mistake  in  the 
other  direction  ...  I believe  that  the  schools 
should  resist  being  made  instruments  of  propa- 
ganda by  any  organization  of  enthusiastic  theor- 
ists. " 

"I  hold  very  strongly  the  opinion  that  our 
courses  of  study  are  now  so  loaded  as  to  make  it 
most  unwise  to  add  to  them  by  giving  special 
courses  with  a view  to  a propaganda  of  any  in- 
dividual, social,  national  and  international 
virtue • " 

n I cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole 
question  of  better  International  Relations  is 
one  that  will  be  worked  out  automatically.  I am 
not  at  all  sure  but  that  a conscious  effort  to 
promote  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Social 
forces  have  a way  of  taking  trends  in  spite  of 
conscious  effort  for  or  against  the  trend.  There 
are  many  forces  at  work  tending  to  bring  the  world 
closer  together.  Most  of  them  have  motives  which 
are  in  no  direct  way  connected  with  improved  Inter 
national  Relations  and  yet  they  make  progress  in 
that  direction  which  is  sure  and  productive.  Many 
times  the  things  which  do  most,  appear  accidental, 
and  yet  I cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  simply 
the  operation  of  miscellaneous  forces  working 
upon  the  problem.  I am  not  sure  that  the  above  is 
not  plain  jargon,  but  neither  am  I sure  that  many 
of  the  things  which  we  call  world-mindedness,  etc. 
are  not  also  plain  jargon.  I do  believe  that  one 
Lindbergh  or  one  Junior  Red  Cross  Worker  in  a 
foreign  field  accomplishes  more  in  the  way  of  im- 
proved International  Relations  than  a generation 
of  debate  and  discussion  in  clubs  and  schools."  1 
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Such  opposition  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  inter- 
national education  in  the  schools  is,  indeed,  indicative 
of  a tremendous  obstacle  from  within. 

"Statesmen  are  doubtless  correct  when  they  say  that 
they  can  move  no  faster  than  public  opinion  will  permit  them 
toward  their  goal."'1 2'  Likewise,  educators  are  doubtless 
correct  when  they  say  that  they  can  move  no  faster  than 
public  opinion  will  permit  them  toward  their  goal.  But 
are  they  not  correct  if  they  assume  that  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  until  some  mysterious  power  does  change  pub- 
lic opinion. 

"There  is  not  an  existing  institution  in  the 
world  of  civilized  humanity  that  cannot  be  pro- 
foundly modified  or  altered  or  abolished  in  a gen- 
eration ...  There  is  no  ideal  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  civilization  dreamed  of  by  any 
dreamer  or  idealist  which  cannot  be  realized  with- 
in the  life  time  of  those  around  him. "2 

Therein  educators  should  take  their  cue.  However,  from 

the  "nationally  minded  world  ot  today  we  must  not  expect  too 

much  - education  notwithstanding.  Remember  it  is  better 

international  relations  we  are  seeking  through  our  work  in 

the  schools  - not  perfect  international  relations." 


1.  North,  Cecil  C.,  Social  Thought  and  Social  Planning, 
p.  251. 

2.  The  Science  of  Power,  Benjamin,  reprinted  by  permission 
of  and  by  arrangement  with  the  publisher,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York  City,  in  "Across  Borderlines,"  Florence 
Brewer  Boeckel. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SIMILAR  STUDIES  AND  THEIR  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 

STUDY 

When  in  1923  an  educator.  Professor  William  G.  Carr  of 
Stanford  University,  began  to  collect  material  on  the  gener- 
al topic  of  education  for  better  international  relations 
(see  V-8)  he  found  the  task  comparatively  easy,  for  at  that 
time  very  little  had  been  published.  The  last  few  years, 
however,  have  witnessed  a remarkable  increase  in  the  interest 
in  this  field.  Publications  have  followed  fast.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  has  selected  from  a large  number  of  references 
those  studies  which  are  most  closely  related  to  her  own 
attempt • 

1.  The  Study  of  International  Relations  in  the  United  States, 
Survey  for  1954,  Edith  E.  Ware,  Columbia  University, 

1934. 

To  rank  such  a study  as  the  survey  made  by  Professor 
Edith  E.  Ware,  with  this  present  study  may  appear  to  be  far- 
fetched. For,  while  this  study  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  significant  ventures  in  international  education  in  the 
schools.  Professor  Ware’s  study  deals  with  every  possible 
phase  of  the  field,  (see  p.  158) 
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The  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  Survey  is,  indeed, 
significant.  It  appears  at  an  opportune  time,  and  a mere 
realization  of  the  great  scope  of  this  far-flung  survey  is 
indicative  of  the  interest  manifest  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  at  the  present  time.  At  this  juncture 
of  our  history  it  would  appear  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  a planned  society,  including  better  international 
understanding,  may  mark  the  transition  from  an  older  order  to 
a new,  not  only  as  a means  of  economic  recovery,  but  in  all 
phases  of  life. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  part  four  of  the  Survey 
coincide,  indeed,  with  the  results  of  this  paper. 

Professor  Ware  concludes,  that  her  Survey  indicates  the 
fact  that  in  quantity  and  quality  the  teaching  of  education 
for  better  international  relations  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  this  country  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
However,  she  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of  education 
along  this  line. 

This  complete  Survey  is  nothing  short  of  a "little 
Bible"  for  one  actively  interested  in  international  relations 
in  any  form. 
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2.  An  Analysis  of  the  Attitudes  of  American  Educators  and 
Others  Toward  a Program  of  Education  for  World  Friend- 
ship and  Understanding.  Henry  Lester  Smith  and  Leo 
Martin  Chamberlain,  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research, 

Indiana  University,  1929. 

Although  countless  studies  have  been  appearing  in  re- 
cent years,  which  have  analyzed  and  classified  material  for 
classroom  and  extra-curricular  use  in  the  field  of  world 
friendship  and  understanding,  this  is  the  only  study,  to  my 
knowledge,  which  has  analyzed  in  detail  the  attitudes  of 
educators  - those  who  will  actually  do  the  teaching  work  - 
towards  the  problem.  It  is  astounding  to  realize  the  extent 
of  the  opposition  "within  the  ranks"  to  plans  for  inter- 
national education,  (see  p.  68  ) 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  preparation  of  this  book 
was  to  gather  material  that  would  serve  as  a basis  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  1929  meeting  of  the  World  Federation  of  Edu- 
cation Association,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  the  section 
of  that  meeting  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  international  goodwill.  The  ultimate  purpose  was  to  fur- 
nish an  investigative  study  that  would  In  its  completion, 
encompass  the  present  principles  and  practices  underlying 
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education  for  world  friendship  and  understanding  in  the 
various  nations  of  the  world.  The  resulting  principles  were 
"to  act  as  a guide  to  the  future  education  for  good  vi  11  and 
to  present  practicies  in  this  field."  These  principles 
were  thus  employed  when  Mr.  Smith  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr 
Sherman  Gideon  Crayton,  produced  a "Tentative  Program  for 
Teaching  World  Friendship  and  Understanding  in  Teacher  Train 
ing  Institutions  and  in  Public  Schools  for  Children  who 
Range  from  Six  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age." 

3 • Tentative  Program  for  Teaching  World  Friendship  and 
Under standi ng  in  Te acher  Training  Institutions  and  in 
Public  Schools  for  Children  who  Range  from  Six  to 
Fourteen  Years  of  Age.  Henry  Lester  Smith  and  Sherman 
Gideon  Crayton,  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research,  Indiana 
University,  1929. 

In  this  study  there  are  set  up  tentative  procedures  to 
be  followed:  first,  by  teacher  training  institutions  in 

preparing  teachers  to  develop  in  children  an  international 
understanding  and  goodwill;  and  second,  by  classroom  teach- 
ers in  the  actual  task  of  teaching  children  to  have  some 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands  and  to  have  an 
attitude  of  goodwill  toward  these  people.  These  procedures 
are  based  upon  a companion  study  (see  V 2). 
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Since  a program  of  this  nature  is  comparatively  new, 
the  authors  warn  those  who  instruct  children  in  the  schools 
not  to  he  too  enthusiastic  - not  to  turn  their  endeavors  to- 
wards (and  this  might  easily  happen)  propagandizing  for 
better  international  relations.  Understanding,  based  upon 
knowledge,  is  the  desired  result. 

4*  Some  Fractical  Efforts  to  Teach  Goodwill.  Henry  Lester 
Smith  and  Peyton  Henry  Canary,  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Re- 
search, Indiana  University,  1935. 

The  object  of  this  study-collection  is  to  furnish  a 

basis  for  the  better  teaching  of  goodwill.  Mr.  Smith  and 

Mr.  Canary  said  in  their  introduction, 

"Our  chief  purpose,  and  the  aim  of  our  cooperating 
teachers,  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  many  others 
to  labor  with  increasing  effectiveness  in  this  vast 
field." 

Over  two  hundred  ninety  two  lessons  were  submitted  by 
competent  and  progressive  public  and  private  Indiana  school 
teachers,  from  which  the  fifty  that  were  judged  as  offering 
a cross  section  of  what  is  actually  being  done  were  selected. 
This  material  covers  work  presented  in  grades  one  through 
twelve  and  is  an  indication  of  the  felt  need  for  such  teach- 
ing in  all  grades,  and  for  all  ages. 
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This  study  is,  I believe,  a successful  beginning  of 
the  task  suggested  by  Mrs,  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel  in  "Notes 
on  What  Schools  are  Doing."  (see  V 12). 

5 • International  Understanding;  Agencies  Educat ing  for  a 
New  World.  John  E.  Karley,  Stanford  University,  1931. 

The  title  which  Dr.  Harley  has  chosen  for  his  book 
shows  both  the  object  and  the  importance  of  the  efforts  he 
undertakes  to  describe.  The  impetus  for  making  such  a 
study,  and  preparing  such  a book,  lies  in  his  belief  that 
"education  alone  can  lay  the  foundations  on  which  the  build- 
ing of  a new  world  rests.1'  For  some  time  the  idea  had  been 
growing  in  the  mind  of  the  author  that  "the  successful  solu- 
tion of  the  great  international  problems  of  the  day  demand 
a wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  the  factual  and 
spiritual  difficulties  of  these  problems."  Dr.  Harley  has 
aimed  at  helping  in  the  reaching  of  such  a solution. 

Dr.  Harley  has  gathered  together  in  this  one  volume  of 
some  six  hundred  pages  very  exhaustive  and  suggestive  infor- 
mation. He  states  plainly  that  the  first  step  in  attacking 
the  problem  of  better  international  relations  is,  naturally, 
through  the  training  of  the  elite  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
internationally.  But  if  full  success  is  to  be  achieved  the 
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masses  must  be  enlisted.  This  is  why  Dr.  Harley  notes,  as 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  beginnings  of  what  have 
been  made  in  the  teaching  of  what  he  calls  international 
civics. 


"In  every  elementary  school  of  every  town  and 
village,  the  task  must  be  completed  that  was  first 
undertaken  in  a few  university  centers  or  scien- 
tific research  institutes  ...  Thus  only  will  those 
overbearing  forces  whose  combined  action  impels 
the  course  of  the  modern  v/orld  be  made  to  v/ork  har- 
moniously, forces  which,  if  left  to  themselves, 
might  lead  humanity,  through  savage  struggles,  to 
chaos  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  best  and 
highest  in  our  civilization." 

Such  is  the  import  of  Dr.  Harley’s  study,  offered  as  a 
guide-book  of  precise  and  useful  information,  "not  as  a 
pilot  into  the  land  of  Utopia."  Dr.  Harley’s  book  presents 
facts  - facts  which  the  public  mind  has  not  yet  grasped. 


6.  An  Introduction  into  International  Relations  (First 
Experimental  Edition),  Victor  Pitkin,  1935. 


Much  has  been  said  during  the  last  fifteen  or  so  years 
about  the  need  for,  and  the  decided  lack  of,  material  and 
text  books  in  the  field  of  international  education.  Even 
with  all  this  notice  very  few  practical  books  appeared  on 
the  market.  Mr.  Victor  E.  Pitkin,  a teacher  in  Reading  High 
School,  Reading,  Massachusetts,  ha3  prepared  this  for  use 
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in  senior  high  school.  It  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the 
desirability  of  having  a course  in  high  school  that  would 
enable 

"young  people  growing  up  to  be  able  to  follow  in- 
telligently international  events,  and  so  they 
might  have  an  appreciation  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties involved  in  making  treaties." 

Mr.  Pitkin  has,  indeed,  completely  delimited  the  field 
of  essential  international  relations.  The  chapters  with 
which  he  deals  are:  How  Nations  Deal  with  One  Another; 

Why  Nations  Have  Arguments;  How  Nations  Settle  Their  Dis- 
putes; Revolutionary  America;  The  Collossus  of  the  North; 

The  Fermenting  Far  East;  The  Upheaval;  The  European  Chess 
Board;  The  Next  Move?;  and  The  Challenge  to  America. 

This  practical  work  not  only  completely  covers  the 
field  necessary  at  a secondary  school  level,  but  it  does  so 
in  an  extremely  interesting  way.  The  text  of  this  study  is 
good  reading,  graphically  illustrated  in  parts  and  indica- 
tive of  a fine  "pioneering  text." 

7.  Education  and  International  Relations,  by  Daniel  Alfred 
Prescott,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1930. 

Professor  Prescott,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
at  Rutgers  University,  has  made  a study  of  the  social  forces 
that  determine  the  influence  of  education.  His  study  is 
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confined  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  more  principally 
to  Europe.  Professor  Prescott  first  studied  the  social  and 
educational  forces  prevalent  today;  tradition,  national 
consciousness,  class  consciousness,  the  organized  opinion  of 
educators,  new  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles, 
organizations  external  to  official  education,  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  interplay  of  these  forces.  From  these  he 
drew  educational  implications  in  conclusion. 

Two  years  research  were  required  for  the  gathering  of 
the  necessary  data.  Europe,  particularly  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany  was  the 
field  investigated.  In  each  country  material  was  gathered 
in  an  orderly  fashion  employing  the  following  technique: 

(1)  An  extensive  sampling  of  the  literature  of  education 
used  to  give  a view  of  educational  development  in  the  distant 
and  near  past.  It  indicated  the  problems  that  are  before 
the  schools,  it  told  of  the  progressive  thinking  about  these 
problems  and  of  the  barriers  and  cross-currents  that  this 
thinking  is  meeting,  (2)  a careful  study  of  the  publications 
of  the  various  teachers'  organizations  brought  into  sharper 
relief  the  points  of  view  of  the  different  educational 
groups.  It  also  gave  an  inkling  of  what  was  actually  taking 
place  in  the  different  types  of  schools  and  might  be  termed 
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a study  of  the  politics  of  education.  (3)  A study  of 
official  curricula,  courses  of  study,  ministerial  circulars, 
and  so  on,  revealed  the  attitudes  which  were  so  generally 
held  as  to  demand  their  official  recognition  and  occasionally 
disclosed  propaganda  efforts  of  influential  social  or  polit- 
ical groups  in  power  in  the  government.  (4)  Visits  to 
numerous  schools  followed  the  establishment  of  this  back- 
ground of  knowledge  about  problems,  policies,  and  require- 
ments. (5)  Interviews  with  a great  many  teachers  both  in 
the  schools  and  in  their  ov/n  home  paralleled  all  the  other 
research.  (6)  The  Textbooks,  examinations,  notebooks,  and 
other  materials  actually  in  use  by  the  pupils  were  carefully 
examined.  This  was  done  v/ith  official  sanction  or  through 
the  friendship  of  the  teacher.  (7)  Interviews  with  the  more 
responsible  school  officials  followed,  beginning  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  national  teachers'  organizations 
and  concluding  in  most  countries  with  the  ultimate  education- 
al authority.  (8)  Interviews  with  laymen  interested  in  edu- 
cation or  in  international  problems,  a^d  with  the  leaders  of 
certain  political  organizations  were  also  sought.  Such  people 
were  able,  frequently,  to  evaluate  the  educational  situation 
keenly  and  to  give  considerable  insight  into  the  forces  de- 
termining the  influence  of  the  schools.  (9)  The  help  of 
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organizations  directly  interested  in  international  problems 
but  only  indirectly  in  official  education  was  used  freely. 

The  various  associations  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations, 

The  Society  of  Friends,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
are  typical  groups.  (10)  The  League  of  Nations  itself  - 
through  its  various  agencies  - was  especially  valuable  in 
furnishing  oontacts  with  personalities  and  agencies  in  the 
various  countries,  through  whom  most  important  information 
became  available. 

Professor  Prescott  aimed  in  this  study  at  an  insight 
into  school  conditions  that  will  lead  those  interested  in 
education  for  improved  international  relations  to  greater 
definiteness  of  effort  directed  toward  more  specific  ends. 

8.  Education  for  World  Citizenship.  William  G.  Carr, 

Stanford  University,  1928. 

This  book,  as  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  is  the  first 
extended  publication  in  the  field  of  world  citizenship  ma- 
terials and  methods  in  the  schools.  Professor  Carr’s  aim 
was  to  stimulate  discussion  by  showing  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  are  interested  in  world  peace  v/hat  contributions 
the  schools  may  make  toward  that  end,  to  supplement  the  or- 
dinary textbooks  used  by  teacher-training  classes  in  social 
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studies,  civic  education  and  moral  education,  and  to  awaken 
the  teaching  profession  through  reading-circle  work  and 
otherwise  to  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

In  a fleeting  survey  Professor  Carr  introduces  world 
citizenship  and  its  relation  to  the  schools;  presents  a 
prospective  organization  as  he  sees  it,  and  gives  samples  of 
teaching  devices  in  international  relations. 

"Education  for  World  Citizenship"  is  an  objective  study  - 
a fine  contribution  to  educational  literature  in  the  field 
of  better  international  relations  instruction. 

9.  A Study  of  International  Attitudes  of  High  School  Students 
George  Bradford  Neumann,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1926, 

In  order  that  it  may  be  known  what  attitude  toward 
world  problems  is  being  cultivated  by  students  today  in  the 
present  methods  of  international  education,  several  illuminate 
ing  studies  have  been  made.  One  of  these,  "A  Study  of 
International  Attitudes  of  High  School  Students",  by  Dr. 

George  Bradford  Neumann,  was  published  in  1926  by  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University.  The  object  of  the  study 
was  to  afford  data  and  supply  an  instrument  which  might  lead 
to  a more  adequate  understanding  of  international  attitudes 
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and  be  a contribution  toward  increased  human  welfare  through 
improved  international  relations.  Tests  were  given  to  110 
high  school  students  nearing  graduation.  Among  the  twelve 
subjects  on  which  the  tests  were  based  were  racialism, 
nationalism,  imperialism,  militarism,  and  humanitarianism. 

The  response  of  the  students  showed  a strong  tendency  toward 
nationalism,  fear  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  nation  and 
suspicion  of  other  nations,  a tendency  away  from  imperialism 
with  a conviction  in  favor  of  self-determination  for  weaker 
nations;  and  a general  tendency  in  favor  of  military  pre- 
paredness which,  however,  it  was  held  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  ideals  of  the  nation.  Although  the 
students  showed  strong  humanitarian  tendencies,  when  they 
faced  a conflict  between  their  concern  for  humanity  and  for 
their  nation,  their  nationalism  tended  to  lower  their  humani- 
tarian impulses  to  within  the  area  of  indecision. 

The  most  significant  results  of  the  study  as  it  was 
worked  out  are  the  following: 

1.  High  school  students,  as  they  approach  graduation, 
have  many  clearly  defined  international  attitudes. 

2.  The  technique  adopted  and  modified  for  this  study 
and  the  indicator  whichwas  based  upon  them  have  been 
found  suitable  for  the  purpose  sought,  namely,  as 
tools  to  make  possible  the  discovery  of  the  inter- 
national attitude  of  approximately  the  twelfth  grade. 
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3.  The  experience  of  marking  the  items  on  the  indicator 
was  one  of  real  interest  to  the  pupils, 

4.  The  attitudes  as  indicated  by  the  students  in  their 
responses  include  a large  number  of  the  most  im- 
portant attitudes  which  function  in  international 
relations,  i.e.  (Nationalism;  Imperialism;  Racial- 
ism; Militarism,  etc,) 

5.  The  twelvefold  classification  of  the  attitudes  which 
were  used  as  criteria  for  judgment  represent  major 
trends  of  international  attitudes  and  have  formed  a 
most  helpful  basis  for  the  gathering  of  material  and 
the  examination  of  results. 

6.  While  attitudes  are  influenced  in  very  important 
respects  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  information, 
they  are  not  dependent  even  primarily  upon  such  in- 
formation, They  have  certain  characteristics  which 
are  not  intimately  associated  with  facts.  They  are 
developed  through  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
those  who  influence  us  as  individuals. 

7.  Attitudes  are  tendencies  to  move  toward  or  away  from 
values  and  as  such  can  be  checked  or  stimulated  by 
changing  the  appreciation  of  the  values,  increasing 
or  decreasing  such  appreciation.  The  results  of 
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this  study  show  toward  what  objectives  the  students 
tend  to  move,  considering  them  as  values,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  the  negative  values  are  from  which 
they  tend  to  move  away. 

8.  The  techniques  made  use  of  appear  to  give  great  pro- 
mise of  real  service  in  the  field  of  educational 
sociology. 

9.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest  the  question  wheth 
er  or  not  a similar  study  made  a generation  ago 
would  have  revealed  attitudes  differing  in  important 
respects  from  those  revealed  by  this  study. 

10.  Unless  human  welfare  is  increased  through  inter- 
national relations  it  v/ill  be  better  to  reduce  such 
relations  to  an  irreducible  minimum. 

11.  Right  attitudes  with  regards  international  relations 
must  be  based  upon  facts  as  far  as  facts  can  be 
known,  rather  than  upon  prejudices  contrary  to  facts 

12.  Right  attitudes  vary  with  the  generations. 

13.  If  the  movement  toward  better  international  rela- 
tions is  to  continue  and  "Internationalism"  is  to 
grow,  there  must  be  further  modification  of  several 
of  the  attitudes  and  complexes  discovered. 

Dr.  Neumann’s  study  is  an  excellent  background  for  one 
interested  in  international  education  because  it  not  only 
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analyzes  international  attitudes,  but  it  indicates  their 
shortages, 

10,  Methods  of  Education  in  International  Attitudes,  B.  M. 
Cherrington,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1934, 

Professor  B,  M,  Cherrington  has  made  here  an  advanced 
study  concerning  methods  of  presenting  international  educa- 
tion to  all  age  groups.  The  investigation  is  based  upon 
eleven  "procedures"  of  international  education,  among  them 
being  "The  Estes  Conference  and  the  Quest  Group,"  "the 
Geneva  Seminar,"  and  the  "Intercollegiate  Student  Disarma- 
ment Conference,"  the  "Heber  Harper  Questionnaire,"  "Opinions 
on  International  Questions,"  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  and  reliable  test  available  for  the  purpose 
of  the  study. 

The  results,  or  at  least  some  of  the  results  of  the 
study,  were  startling;  particularly  the  unexpected  group 
reactions.  Broadly,  it  indicated  that  the  educational  pro- 
cedures performed  failed  to  overcome  a considerable  amount  of 
nationalistic  feeling  about  sovereignty  and  races;  that  on 
several  questions  of  international  policy  many  individuals 
in  all  groups  were  left  uncertain  or  feeling  the  need  of 
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further  information;  and  that  the  instruction  was  especially 
effective  in  changing  many  to  a liberal  point  of  view  regard- 
ing the  Peace  Pact,  international  organization,  and  the  issue 
of  reparations. 

This  study,  as  prepared,  offers  some  clear  leads  as  to 
where  further  international  information  is  particularly 
needed,  where  instruction  has  been  fruitful,  and  where  re- 
sistance to  the  international  point  of  view  is  especially 
strong. 

11.  Documentary  Textbook  on  International  Relations,  John 
Eugene  Harley,  Suttonhouse,  1934. 

This  is  a documentary  text  book  on  international  rela- 
tions and,  as  such,  "it  blazes  a new  trail  in  the  forest  of 
educational  theory  and  practice."  Introductory  statements, 
transition  paragraphs,  explanatory  sections  and  conclusions 
help  to  make  what  could  easily  be  a dull  source  book,  an 
interesting  documentary  text.  Through  the  use  of  a book  of 
such  like  Dr,  Harley  advocates  we  should  introduce  our  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  to  the  study  of  inter- 
national relations. 

According  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Martin,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  "Dr.  Harley  has,  in  this  study,  made  a profound 
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contribution  to  an  ordered  world." 

12,  Notes  on  What  Schools  are  Doing.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  1935. 

"No  complete  survey  has  been  made  of  what  schools  are 
doing  to  give  their  pupils  a better  understanding  of  world 
affairs  or  to  develop  international  goodwill,"  says  Mrs. 
Florence  Boeckel  at  the  beginning  of  this  mimeographed  study. 
She  has,  however,  brought  together  material  from  all  over 
the  country,  samples  and  reports  indicative  of  an  ever  in- 
creasing interest  in  international  education. 

Reports  of  school  projects,  plans,  programs,  aims  and 
objectives  in  this  field  are  made  and  an  evaluation  of  their 
content  propounded.  Mrs.  Boeckel  indicates  clearly  the 
lack  of  a complete  survey,  which  would  graphically  show  the 
"bright  spots"  in  this  educational  picture  as  well  as  the 
extreme  lack  of  such  treatment  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  she  has,  here,  made  a good  beginning  for  some  re- 
search expert  to  continue. 

13.  Across  Borderlines,  Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel, 

Volume  II,  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  1926. 
Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel  has,  since  the  Great  War, 

prepared  great  quantities  of  literature  upon  the  subject  of 
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education  for  world  understanding  and  world  peace.  This 
study  is  the  second  in  a series  of  "Books  of  Goodwill." 
"Across  Borderlines"  presents  "the  new  idea  or  movement  which 
is  the  motif  of  the  age."  It  contains  definite  contribu- 
tions in  the  realm  of  international  education  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  It  presents  educational  ventures, 
which  have  been  tried,  and  which  have  proved  sound.  Mrs. 
Boeckel  is  an  enthusiastic  worker  for  the  creation  of  a 
world  citizenship.  Her  enthusiasm  carried  over  into  this 
study. 

14.  International  Guide  to  Material  Descriptive  of  Many 

Lands  and  Peoples.  Educational  Department,  The  League 
of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association,  1928. 

It  is  the  contention  of  those  international  workers  who 
compiled  this  pamphlet  that  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  to 
teach  international  relations.  "The  lesson  is  often  more 
easily  grasped  and  sinks  deeper  if  made  into  a story  or  a 
pageant  or  a game."  The  most  essential  thing  is  to  make  it 
interesting. 

Upon  these  principles  this  book  was  compiled.  Teaching 
materials  are  classified  under  the  following  headings: 

Books;  Plays  and  Pageants;  Folk  Songs  and  Folk  Dances;  Games; 
Pictures;  Posters;  Maps;  Periodicals;  Materials  for  Leaders; 
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and  The  Work  of  Organizations.  For  source  and  reference 
work  in  actual  teaching,  this  study  would  prove  of  great 
value,  for  it  contains  no  over-technical  matter. 

15.  Between  War  and  Peace.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel,  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1928. 

The  movement  toward  education  for  better  international 
relations  has  many  specialized  problems.  This  study  is  vir- 
tually a hand  book  which  attempts  to  collect  suggestions  and 
materials  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  American  international 
and  peace  worker,  particularly  to  those  who  are  out  of  touch 
with  national  organizations  and  in  communities  where  re- 
search work  is  difficult.  It  is  an  attempt  at  a general 
survey  of  the  scope  and  resources  of  the  peace  movement,  of 
the  many  opportunities  for  participation  in  it,  and  of  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  problems  involved  in  establish- 
ing better  international  relations  with  the  consequent  press- 
ing need  for  intensive  work  and  for  effective  organization. 

Better  international  understanding  developed  through 
the  schools  is  analyzed  in  detail.  In  any  work  with  the 
schools,  Mrs.  Boeckel  makes  it  clear,  that  the  question  is 
not  one  of  "propaganda".  The  interest  of  internationalists 
in  education  is  to  see  to  it  that  certain  new  facts  are  not 
omitted  from  those  which  children  are  taught,  among  them  the 
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facts  that  today  all  nations  are  interdependent;  that  nations 
are  already  acting  together  in  many  fields  and  organizing 
internationally;  that  arbitration  is  being  more  and  more 
widely  accepted;  that  modern  war  in  the  modern  world  presents 
a new  problem;  that  there  is  a worldwide  effort  to  abolish 
war;  and  that  there  is  no  misrepresentation  of  fact  or  per- 
petuation of  outgrown  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  world 
situation  and  international  relations. 

A study  of  this  type  is  significant  in  the  degree  that 
it  is  practical. 

16.  Better  International  Relations  Through  the  Teaching  of 

Geography.  John  B.  Hendershot,  A Thesis,  Boston 

University,  1933. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Hendershot 's  study  is  "to  show  that 
through  the  medium  of  geography,  properly  exercised,  certain 
benefits  will  materialize  that  will  enable  our  future  citi- 
zens to  take  a more  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  this 
world's  evolving  society.1' 

All  branches  of  study  are  not  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  promotion  of  international  understanding.  Every  branch 
of  study  does  contribute  in  some  way,  but  geography  lends 
itself  so  well  to  such  an  objective  that  it  must  be  considered 
of  vital  importance.  It  enjoys  constant  and  direct  oppor- 
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tunity  of  serving  the  good  of  international  understanding." 

Mr.  Hendershot  has  drawn  up  several  "Objectives  of 
Geography  Toward  Better  International  Relationships."  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  To  emphasize  human  geography,  how  people  live  in 
different  parts  of  the-  world,  and  why  they  live  as  they  do. 

2.  To  give  accurate,  vital  facts  and  broad  geographic 
principles  concerning  the  lives  of  people  all  over  the  world 
who  after  all  really  are  neighbors. 

3.  To  develop  that  broad  and  open-minded,  scientific 
attitude  of  mind  whereby  the  student  will  weigh  the  problems 
placed  before  him,  fairly  consider  them  from  all  sides,  and 
insist  on  full  information  before  he  arrives  at  a decision. 

4.  To  bring  about  an  interpretation  of  geographic  know- 
ledge leading  to  an  understanding  of  how  people  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  of  their  geographic  environment. 

5.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  interdependence 
and  responsibilities  of  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

6.  To  develop  a social  consciousness  and  a sympathetic 
attitude  v/ith  all  mankind. 

7.  To  cultivate  an  enriched  cultural  background  for 

the  development  of  an  appreciation  and  tolerant  understanding 
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8.  To  give  a knowledge  of  the  problems  of  transportation 
and  communication  that  arise  in  trade  relations  in  supplying 
man 1 s needs . 

9.  To  impart  geographic  information  necessary  for  the 
interpretation  of  current  events. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUGGESTED  SCHOOL  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  SIGNIFICANT  IN 
EDUCATION  FOR  BETTER  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  again  the  necessity  for 
an  emphasis  on  the  building  of  better  international  under- 
standing in  the  school  or  its  great  significance  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  will  be  citizens  tomorrow.  That  point 
of  view,  the  writer  hopes,  is  clear.  It  is  to  the  method  by 
which  children  and  young  people  attain  these  attitudes  of 
tolerant  understanding  and  sympathetic  cooperation  that  the 
thinking  of  new  school  educators  has  been  directed. 

Some  schools  have  approached  the  problem  through  a sys- 
tematic study  of  ways  of  living  in  other  countries.  This 
introduction  has  not  been  made  through  the  limited  amount 
of  material  presented  in  the  conventional  geography  text- 
book which  children  read  and  commit  to  memory,  but  through  a 
great  variety  of  experiences  and  activities  both  curricula 
and  extra  curricula,  with  a wide  range  of  materials. 

Nor  is  there  mere  passive  appreciation  in  the  new  sub- 
ject matter.  The  children  themselves  reproduce  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  play  or  story,  dance  or  song,  the  folk  lore  and 
legends,  historical  episodes  and  dramatic  events  in  the  life 
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of  each  people.  Active  participation  creates  the  mood  and 
feeling  so  necessary  for  full  appreciation. 

With  this  approach  much  new  material  is  therefore  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  The  content  is 
richer  and  more  varied,  and  there  is  definite  opportunity 
for  accurate  and  wide  knowledge.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  this  leads  to  a direct  study  of  international 
problems.  But  the  task  of  building  understanding  does  not 
end  with  providing  a good  background  of  subject  matter, 
"Knowledge  about"  does  not  necessarily  imply  "feeling  for." 
There  is  the  additional  problem  of  creating  attitudes  which, 
combined  with  meaning,  will  make  for  sustained  and  sound 
judgment.  That  is  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the 
school. 

It  is  upon  the  following  principles  that  the  writer  will 
base  his  justification  for  the  selection  of  materials  and 
methods  in  teaching  with  an  eye  to  better  international  re- 
lations : 

a.  While  there  is,  certainly,  some  justification  for  a 
special  course  dealing  with  international  relations  (see  p. 

) , the  instruction  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory  if, 
in  the  beginning,  desirable  material  is  presented  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  work  in  subjects  now  appearing  in  our  schools. 
(Hence,  for  this  study  the  writer  has  selected  the  following 
subjects  and  extra-curricular  activities:  History,  Geography, 

English  and  Literature,  Club  Activities,  and  Assembly  Ac- 
tivities, ) 

b.  There  is,  certainly,  some  need  for  emphasis  as  to  the 
specific  purpose  of  instruction,  but  larger  efforts  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  giving  the  child  the  truth  concerning 
other  peoples  and  other  nations  while  permitting  him  to  for- 
mulate his  own  attitudes  of  mind, 

c.  Much  of  the  material  used  should  be  concrete  and 
distinctly  objective;  but  the  development  of  general  prin- 
ciples should  be  given  some  attention,  more  especially  in 

the  instruction  of  pupils  of  secondary  school  age.  (See  p,  200] 

d.  While  some  new  materials  and  methods  will  be  neces- 
sary, the  work  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  based  on  those  now 
available  if  they  are  so  revised  as  to  present  only  the 
truth  about  peoples  of  other  lands. 

The  writer  has  said  that  he  will  report  some  of  the  de- 
sirable material  that  can  be  presented  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  some  of  the  subjects  now  appearing  in  our  schools. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  subjects  has  been  based  in 
part  upon  a survey  made  in  1929  by  Henry  Lester  Smith  and  Leo 
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Martin  Chamberlain*  The  study  which  they  made  in  their  sur- 
vey presented  the  rank  of  14  subjects  relative  to  their  con- 
tribution to  a "program  of  education  for  world  friendship." 


Judgment  of  174  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Administrators  and  Teachers  as  to  the  Rank  of  Fourteen  Sub- 
jects Relative  to  Their  Contribution  to  a Program  of  Edu- 
cation for  World  Friendship  1 


Total  Teach- 
ers and 
School  Offi- 
cials Repre- 

Subject  sen ted 

Teachers  and 
School  Offi- 
cials in  U.S. 

Teachers  and 
School  Offi- 
cials in 
Canada 

History 

1.C9 

1.14 

1.03 

Geography 

1.18 

1.24 

1.13 

Literature 

1.37 

1.49 

1.27 

Civics 

1.46 

1.43 

1.48 

Music 

1.74 

1.67 

1.81 

Foreign  Language 

1.75 

1.63 

1.86 

Art 

1.89 

1.74 

2.00 

Philosophy  and 

Hygiene 

2.53 

2.53 

2.52 

Chemistry 

2.55 

2.57 

2.53 

Biology 

2.58 

2.50 

2.65 

Physics 

2.61 

2.64 

2.58 

Physical  Education 

2.65 

2.66 

2.63 

Domestic  Science 

2.67 

2.76 

2.60 

Arithmetic 

2.78 

2.86 

2.72 

1.  Smith,  Henry  Lester,  and  Chamberlain,  Leo  Martin,  An 

Analysis  of  the  Attitudes  of  American  Educators  and  Others 
Toward  a Program  of  Education  for  World  Friendship  arid 
Under  sta nding .' ’ M arch"  1929,  p.  70. 


This  table  should  be  read  as  follows;  History  was  ranked 
of  greatest  importance,  the  total  group  having  given  it  a 
rank  of  1.14,  while  those  of  Canada  gave  it  a rank  of  1.03. 

In  the  light  of  the  judgment  expressed,  the  following  sub- 
jects may  be  adjudged  of  such  a nature  as  to  make  consider- 
able contribution  to  the  field;  history,  geography,  litera- 
ture, civics,  music  and  foreign  languages.  Art  is  of  secon- 
dary importance,  and  the  remaining  subjects  listed  appear 
to  have  little  or  no  value  in  this  connection. 

SELECTED  CURRICULA  SUBJECTS 

Social  Studies 

In  teaching  for  better  international  relations,  it  is 
natural,  even  without  reference  to  the  preceding  study, 
that  we  should  expect  considerable  of  the  much  discussed 
social  sciences,  that  group  of  studies  upon  which  we  also 
place  our  chief  reliance  on  building  national  citizenship. 

The  social  sciences  most  commonly  taught  in  public  schools  are 
geography  and  history  (in  connection  with  the  latter  we  gener- 
ally find  the  teaching  of  civics).  These  subjects  are,  or 
could  be,  of  very  great  utility  in  promoting  better  internat- 
ional understanding,  for  they  are  world -wide  subjects.  Geo- 
graphy is  the  study  of  the  world  today.  History  is  the  story 
of  the  world  of  the  past.  (Civics,  though  not  generally 
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presented  as  a world  subject,  ought  to  be  so  presented  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  world  interrelationship,  world 
rights,  and  world  duties.)  The  concept  of  the  world  as  a 
unit  is  one  v/hich  is  now  essential  for  complete  and  useful 
living.  The  social  sciences  can  do  much  to  build  up  this 
concept  if  well  taught. 

History 

We  have  in  history  a subject  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  an  ideal  agent  for  teaching  patriotism. 

"The  tales  of  the  wise  and  valiant  heroes  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  used  extensively  by 
the  Greek  teachers  to  stimulate  a love  of  country. 

The  Romans  took  up  the  custom  and,  after  experiment- 
ing with  Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  epics,  they 
built  up  their  own  semi -mythical  history  to  increase 
the  veneration  of  Romans  for  their  city.  The  Norse 
sagas  served  a similar  purpose.  Of  all  the  subjects 
in  the  modern  curriculum  history  is  undoubtedly  un- 
excelled as  a method  for  inculcating  patriotic  de- 
votion. This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  noble  deeds 
of  great  men  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  their  des- 
cendants and  the  descendants  of  their  countrymen."  1 

However,  the  fact  that  history  is  used  and  has  been  used 
as  a school  for  patriotism  does  not  make  it  unfit  for  teach- 
ing respect  and  friendship  for  other  nations  as  well.  Of 
course,  it  is  all  too  easy  for  history  to  pass  over  into 
"nationalistic  mythology"  and  for  patriotism  to  be  placed 


1.  Carr,  William  G. , Education  for  World  Citizenship,  p.  149 
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like  a spurious  label  on  "jingoistic  propaganda."  We  must 
guard  against  this  tendency  at  all  times.  "Patriotism  should 
never  be  taught  so  as  to  make  it  the  meanest  of  all  the  vir- 
tues."^- The  historian.  Dr.  A.  B.  Hart,  writes: 

"One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
better  international  understanding  is  the  patriot- 
ic historian  who  brings  into  the  limelight  the  prow- 
ess and  conquests  of  his  own  race  or  people  as 
against  rival  races. "2 

The  organization  of  history  from  the  internationalized, 
world-wide  point  of  view  has  already  been  attempted  by  his- 
torians. Mr.  P.  S.  Marvin,  for  instance,  has  suggested  that 
in  order  to  develop  the  idea  of  world  history  the  course  of 
study  ought  to  be  centered  about  the  following  six  topics: 

1.  The  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  civilizations,  v/ith 
the  important  inventions  of  writing  and  land  surveying  and 
the  beginnings  of  astronomy. 

2.  Greek  culture,  stressing  the  Greek  love  of  science, 
art,  and  philosophy. 

3.  Roman  culture,  stressing  the  elements  of  that  culture 
which  have  endured  and  made  a permanent  contribution,  par- 
ticularly the  idea  of  codified  law.  The  temporary  efficiency 
of  the  Romans  in  military  affairs  may  be  noticed,  but  it 

1*  What  Can  the  Schools  Do  to  Aid  the  Peace  Movement?  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Education  Association,  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  pp.  58-59. 

2.  School  Books  and  International  Prejudice,  p.  4. 
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should  be  decidedly  subordinated  to  their  real  and  permanent 
contributions  to  civilization. 

4.  The  Middle  Ages,  stressing  the  spiritual  control  of 
the  church. 

5.  The  period  of  revolutions,  emphasizing  the  rise  of 
liberty  of  thought  and  research  as  an  ideal,  the  beginnings 

of  international  lav/,  and  the  first  modern  signs  of  scientific 
methods  and  achievement. 

6.  The  period  of  world  unification,  with  stress  on  the 
industrial  revolution,  the  "shrinkage'1  of  the  earth  due  to 
increased  facilities  for  communication  and  transportation, 
the  rapid  growth  of  international  commerce,  culture,  the 

extension  of  man's  control  over  Nature,  and  the  beginnings 

1 

of  international  arbitration. 

Besides  emphasizing  the  concept  of  progress,  the  new 
history  should  show  the  value  of  cooperative  effort  in  se- 
curing this  progress.  Children  can  be  taught  that  every 
nation  makes  a contribution  to  human  culture  and  has  made  a 
contribution  throughout  history.  Children  ought  to  have  the 
example  set  before  them  of  judging  the  worth  of  nations  in 


1.  Marvin,  F.  S. , History  and  the  League  of  Nations,  in  The 
Stud:/-  and  Teaching  of  International  Relations,  pp.  3-1 1 . 
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the  light  of  this  contribution  rather  than  in  the  light  of 
military  effectiveness.  The  kind  of  material  which  can  be 
arranged  to  present  such  an  idea,  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  is  arranged  as  an  outline.  For  a more  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  subject  see  "The  Friendship  of  Nations," 
by  Lucille  Gulliver. 
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SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CIVILIZATION  BY  VARIOUS  NATIONS 


Countries  Some  Important  Contributions  Some  National  Heroes 


Greece 

Sculpture,  Architecture,  Art, 
Love  of  Science,  Philosophy 

Aesop,  Socrates 

France 

Art,  Music,  Literature, 
Costume 

Bonheur,  Millet, 
Balzac,  France, 
Hugo,  Pasteur, 
Curie 

Italy 

Painting,  Architecture, 
Law,  Literature 

Columbus,  Marconi, 
Montessori 

Russia 

Music,  Literature,  The 
Dance,  Art 

Tolstoi,  Ruben- 
stein,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Pavlowa 

Scandi- 

navian 

Countries 

Myths  and  Legends,  Manual 
Training  Education,  Agri- 
cultural  Education 

Jenny  Lind,  Nobel, 
Grieg 

Switzerland 

Democratic  Ideals,  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  Vacation  Land, 

Pestalozzi 

Natural  Beauty 


England  Architecture,  Ideals  of 
Local  Self  Government, 
Literature 


Landseer,  Milton 
and  Shakespeare, 
Defoe  and  Dickens 
Harvey  and  Jenner 
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Belgium 

Architecture,  Agriculture, 
Craftsmanship 

Mercier 

Holland 

Architecture,  The  Hague, 
Painting 

Grotius,  Rembrandt 

Germany 

Scientific  and  Industrial 
Discoveries,  Literature 

Gutenberg, 

Beethoven 

Grimm, 

China  and 
Japan 

Rugs,  Painting,  Table- 
ware, Silk 

Confucius, 

Hakusai 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  practical  way  to  disclose 
some  of  the  best  materials  and  methods  available  in  a field, 
than  to  present  a curricula  outline  which  is  credited  by 
educational  specialists  as  being  superior.  This  outline  has 

been  taken  from  "World  Friendship,"  Los  Angeles  School  Dis- 

1 

trict  Publication  No.  145.  It  is  an  outline  for  a social 
science  recitation  designed  to  teach  world-mindedness  to 
sixth  grade  pupils.  It  follows: 

I.  Aim  - To  promote  World  Friendship  by  teaching  the  univer- 
sality of  good  citizenship. 

1.  Whatever  makes  a good  citizen  of  any  country  makes  a 
good  citizen  of  the  world. 

2.  What  is  good  citizenship?  The  Golden  Rule  practiced 
in  home,  school,  place  of  work,  community,  country, 
world# 


1.  World  Friendship,  Los  Angeles  School  District  Publica- 
tion, No".  145,  Los  Angeles,  California,  June  1927. 
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3.  Elements 


a.  To  be  overcome:  greed,  selfishness,  dishonesty, 
untruthfulness,  distrust,  prejudice,  revenge. 

b.  To  be  awakened  and  developed:  unselfishness,  spirit 
of  service,  honesty,  truthfulness,  trust  and  friend- 
ship through  understanding  and  cooperation. 

II.  Method:  Using  the  family  group  in  the  home  as  a basis, 
lead  up  to  the  Family  of  Nations.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity: 

1.  To  build  an  ethical  standard  for  nations  upon  quali- 
ties displayed  in  the  family. 

2.  To  show  that  greed,  selfishness,  and  dishonesty  are 
just  as  wrong  between  nations  as  between  members  of  a 
family. 

III.  Outcome:  Understanding,  desire  for  cooperation. 

1.  Stress  the  likenesses  between  nations;  minimize  the 
differences • 
a.  Likenesses: 

(1)  Family  life  and  love  of  home 

(2)  School  life 

(3)  Community  ethics  - obedience  to  the  lav/ 

(4)  All  language  the  means  of  expressing  the  true, 
good,  and  beautiful 
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(5)  Festivals  and  holidays 

(6)  Love  of  nature  and  out  of  doors  (Sports) 

(7)  Love  of  art,  music,  literature 

(8)  Interdependence  of  nations 

(a)  How  we  are  dependent  this  day  upon  foreign 

. countries  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 

higher  enjoyments:  music,  art,  architecture, 
literature . 

(b)  Find  stories  illustrating  the  above 

2.  Stress  the  need  of  being  careful  that  our  informa- 
tion is  authentic. 

3.  Select  or  prepare  games,  songs,  poems,  rhymes,  and 
short  plays . 

Another  excellent  outline  for  world-wide  treatment  of 
the  social  studies  on  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
level,  is  the  one  prepared  by  the  Des  Moines  Public  Schools, 
Bulletin  No.  26,  October  14,  1930.  "Materials  and  Teaching 
Suggestions,"  (see  general  bibliography).  Still  another  is 
one  which  was  recommended  in  the  N.E.A.  Proceedings  for  1935, 
"A  Syllabus  on  International  Relations  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  be  given  in  a Course  in  United  States  History," 
Social  Science  Department  of  the  Sacramento  High  School, 
Sacramento,  California.  This  later  reference  contains  a pre- 
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sentation  of  objectives  that  deserve  quotation.  They  are: 

I,  An  understanding  of  the  growing  economic  indepen- 
dence of  nations, 

II,  An  understanding  that  whether  we  choose  or  not,  the 
world  is  one  great  neighborhood, 

III,  An  understanding  of  the  necessity  for  world  political 
organization, 

IV.  An  understanding  that  a great  war  under  modern  con- 
ditions means  the  suicide  of  civilization. 

V,  An  understanding  that  the  causes  of  international 
ill-will  may  be  removed. 

. In  an  incomplete  survey  made  on  what  schools  are  doing 
in  the  various  subject  matter  fields  for  the  accomplishment 
of  better  international  feelings  all  over  the  United  States, 
Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel  found  some  significant  ven- 
tures being  taken.  For  example,  she  reports: 

"The  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  in 
Philadelphia,  gave  an  entire  year  to  a project  in  world  peace 
in  which  the  departments  of  History,  Science  and  English  co- 
operated,^ 

"History  Glasses  of  Benjamin  Franklin  School,  Royal  Oak, 
Michigan,  discussed  means  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 

1.  Boeckel,  Notes  on  What  Schools  are  Doing,  p.  11 
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other  nations  . . . They  contrasted  communication  today  with 
that  of  the  long  past.  They  studied  the  heroes  of  peace, 
Penn,  Washington,  Bryan,  Wilson,  and  Kellogg. 

"The  Eighth  Grade  History  Class  of  the  Cherry  Valley 
Junior  High  School,  C-arden  City,  Long  Island,  following  dis- 
cussion of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  problem  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  solve  today  is  how  to  have  peace, 
developed  a plan  by  which  ten  minutes  each  day  is  devoted  to 
work  on  peace  problems.  A peace  space  was  set  aside  on  the 
blackboard  for  announcements,  questions,  topics,  etc.  After 
discussion,  the  work  was  correlated  with  health  and  safety 
work  and  eight  committees  were  formed  for  fighting,  in  the 
interest  of  good  health,  carelessness,  dirt,  disease,  harm- 
ful insects;  also,  for  fighting  ignorance,  hatred  between 
nations  and  the  idea  of  war.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
teacher.  Miss  Ruth  Seleen  Brown,  the  underlying  purposes  of 
these  committees  was  constantly  related  to  the  problem  of  war 
and  peace.  In  connection  with  the  work  a voluntary  club  was 
formed,  called  'A  World  of  Friends, ’ through  which  other 
countries  were  studied." 

These  are  merely  a sampling  of  the  cross  measure  of  some 
of  the  significant  ventures  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
country  in  the  history  class  rooms. 
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That  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  for  teaching  his 
tory  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  its  natural  contribution  to 
improved  international  understanding  is  clear,  the  writer 
hopes.  To  further  this  proof  a very  brief  suggestive  biblio 
graphy  is  being  included  at  this  point  to  be  used  in  the  con 

tinued  instruction  for  better  international  relationships 

1 

through  history  teaching. 

Boeckel,  Florence  Brewer,  The  Efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  Bring  About  World  Peace.  Washington: 
National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War,  1927. 

(A  useful  manual  giving  abundant  evidence  that 
efforts  to  secure  international  peace  are  truly 
"American" . 

Coffman,  Ramon,  The  Child’s  Study  of  the  Human  Race, 
Dodd,  Mead,  New  York. 

Hartmann,  Gertrude,  The  World  We  Live  in  and  Hoy/  It 
Came  to  Be,  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y. 

Happold,  F.  Crossfield,  The  Adventure  of  Man,  Harcourt 
Brace  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Kummer,  Frederick  A.,  First  Days  of  History,  First  Days 
of  Knowledge.  First  Days  of  Man.  Doubleday,  Doran, 
New  York. 


1.  A useful  classified  list  of  books  for  children  is  also 
contained  in  the  Report  of  Exhibit,  Educational  Committee 
League  of  Nations,  Non-Partisan  Association,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1925. 
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Magruder,  Prank  Abbott,  National  governments  and  Inter- 
national Relations.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  New  York,  1929. 

Parsons,  Geoffrey.  The  Stream  of  History,  Scribners, 
New  York. 

Pierce,  Bessie  Louise,  Public  Opinions  and  the  Teaching 
of  History  in  the  United  States,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1926. 

Thomas,  Harrison  C.,  and  Hamm,  William  A.,  The  ABC 
of  History,  3 volumes.  The  Foundation  of  Modern 
Civilization;  Civilization  in  Transition;  Our  Own 
Times.  Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  1929. 


Geography 

"It  is  through  the  geography  book  and  the  geo- 
graphy teacher  that  the  child  is  introduced  to  his 
own  country  and  also  to  the  whole  world  with  all  its 
countries  and  all  its  people.  The  geography  teacher 
has  a great  responsibility  in  introducing  the  child 
to  his  neighbors  upon  this  earth.  This  task  has  two 
parts:  to  teach  the  facts  of  geography  and  to  en- 
courage an  attitude  of  mind.  The  book  carries  the 
body  of  knowledge,  but  the  teacher  can  give  it  its 
soul,  helping  the  child  to  an  attitude  of  mind/'  1 

We  know  that  the  children  forget  most  of  the  facts  that 

we  teach  them  about  any  subject  which  they  do  not  continue 

to  study.  But  we  also  know  that  even  after  many  of  the  facts 

are  gone,  there  is  left  a residue  of  understanding  - of 


1.  Smith, 

p.  5. 


J.  Russell,  Geography  and  the  Higher  Citizenship, 
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mental  background  - something  of  indispensable  value  well 
recognized  in  cultural  education  and  even  in  training  for 
business.  After  many  of  the  facts  of  geography  are  gone 
from  the  mind  that  has  studied  about  foreign  countries,  there 
will  be  some  spiritual  residues;  and  here  is  the  teacher’s 
great  opportunity  to  promote  the  foundations  for  better 
international  relations.  The  teacher  can  help  the  child 
towards  respect  or  disrespect  for  other  peoples,  towards  sym- 
pathy or  antagonism,  towards  understanding  or  misunderstand- 
ing. In  other  words.  In  geography,  we  are  bound,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  to  help  towards  peace  and  world  organiza- 
tion, or  help  towards  misunderstanding  and  war. 

In  the  words  of  J.  Russell  Smith,  "Respect,  sympathy, 
understanding  - these  are  the  great  spiritual  possibilities 
of  the  geography  class." 

1.  Geography  establishes  respect  by  showing  that  the 
foreigner  can  do  many  things  which  we  cannot  do,  and  can  do 
many  things  well  which  we  do  poorly.  The  Eskimo  boat,  the 
American  Indian’s  stone  arrow,  the  Australian’s  boomerang, 
the  Chinese  porcelain,  are  four  examples  of  these  skills  whic 
we  do  not  possess.  Each  nation  has  its  contribution  and  its 
own  particular  value. 

2.  Geography  establishes  sympathy  by  showing  that  the 
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foreigner  is  engaged  in  the  3ame  task  that  we  are.  His  prob- 
lems are  our  problems;  and  ours  are  his.  Nations  are  much 
more  alike  than  different.  "The  likenesses  are  fundamental; 
the  differences  are  trivial."  We  all  do  the  same  things  and 
do  them  for  the  same  reasons,  namely,  to  provide  necessities 
and  comforts  for  ourselves  and  those  we  love. 

3.  Geography  promotes  understanding  by  showing  that 
foreigners  are  different  and  not  foolish.  Geography  shows 
that  difference  in  clothes,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought 
are  the  natural  results  of  the  position  and  problems  of  the 
foreign  peoples.  The  great  spiritual  and  mental  test  for 
success  in  teaching  geography  is  the  creation  of  understand- 
ing.1 

Geography  activities  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  other  peoples.  Activities  of 
this  type  which  I have  found  mentioned  time  and  time  again 
in  the  consideration  of  worthy  geography  methods  are  the 
following  which  are  most  closely  associated  with  elementary 
school  work: 

1.  Making  a "Who's  Who"  book,  bringing  in  the  persons 
that  have  made  great  contributions  to  their  countries. 

2.  Preparing  a cartoon  book  of  world  affairs. 


1.  Ibid. , p.  6-10. 
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3.  Compiling  a "national  Geographic  magazine"  which  will 
depict  the  environment  and  life  of  the  peoples  under  discus- 
sion. 

4.  The  making  of  maps  of  various  kinds:  Salt  and  flour 
maps,  dissected  maps;  paper  mache  maps,  etc. 

5.  Studying  the  flags  of  various  nations. 

6.  Holding  a world  exposition  of  the  various  products 
for  which  the  countries  represented  are  noted. 

7.  Dressing  dolls  in  the  national  costume  of  the  various 
countries • 

8.  Dramatizing  historical  events  in  the  form  of  plays 
and  pageants  or  writing  original  plays,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  other  lands. 

These  activities  listed  may  also  be  correlated  with 
other  subjects  such  as  history,  literature,  etc. 

Around  the  World  - A Project  in  Human  Geography,  by 
Coline  Wallace  Moore,  Professor  of  Education,  Birmingham- 
Southern  College,  is  a comprehensive  piece  of  elementary  work 
in  geography  instruction  with  a distinctly  international 
background.  This  project  is  commended  highly  in  "Notes  on 
What  Schools  are  Doing,"  by  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel. 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel’ s study,  "Notes  on  What 
Schools  are  Doing,"  also  presents  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
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the  significant  international  geography  instruction  appearing 
in  our  school  curricula  throughout  the  land.  A few  examples 
of  her  findings  are  as  follows: 

"In  the  Magnolia  School,  Riverside,  California,  the 
subject  of  world  friendship  was  chosen  as  the  unit  of  work 
for  1331.  Foreign  correspondence,  goodwill  gifts  to  children 
of  other  nations  through  a committee  on  world  friendship, 
and  the  preparation  of  a map  of  children  of  all  nations  were 
some  of  the  features  of  the  year’s  program.  The  interest  in 
this  project  led  to  a second  year’s  work  on  the  theme,  "Life 
of  Children  Everywhere/'  which  included  model  villages  of 
various  nations  and  culminated  in  a children’s  League  of 
Nations  program. 

"The  Denver  Public  Schools  made  a planetarium  - a project 
which  helped  to  develop  the  important  sense  of  unity,  of  the 
relationship  of  the  earth  and  of  men  with  the  rest  of  the 
universe . 

"Classes  in  the  John  A.  Burke  School  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
made  a study  of  local  industries  showing  the  interdependence 
of  Macon  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A brief  selected  Bibliography  for  the  improvement  of 
International  Understanding  through  Geography  follows: 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  9,  11,  22. 
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Hillyer,  V.  M. , A Child* s Geography  of  the  World, 


Century,  New  York. 

Packard,  Leonard  0.,  and  Sinnott,  Charles  P.,  Nations 
a3  Neighbors,  Macmillan,  NewYork. 

r 

Redfield,  William  C.,  Dependent  America,  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  Boston,  1926. 

Smith,  J.  Russell,  Human  Geography,  Vol.  I & II, 

Winston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

An  International  Guide  to  Material  Descriptive  of  Many 
Lands  and  Peoples,  published  by  the  League  of  Nations  Non- 
Partisan  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
single  source  for  bibliography  material  of  this  character. 
Literature  and  English 

It  is  possible  through  the  study  of  literature  to  view 
human  affairs  in  any  section  of  the  earth  and  in  any  age, 
past  or  present.  Literature  enables  its  readers  to  partici- 
pate, vicariously,  in  the  affairs  of  all  nations  and  to  see 
human  nature  in  all  its  aspects.  The  more  he  reads,  the 
more  familiar  he  will  become  with  human  institutions  and  with 
all  types  of  individuals  distributed  throughout  the  world. 

Literature  affords  ample  opportunity  for  teaching  chil- 
dren world-mindedness . Some  of  the  phases  of  literature 
which  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  teaching  of  inter- 
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national  understanding  are  biography,  stories  of  travel,  folk- 
tales, and  history.  The  values  of  the  study  of  biography  as 
an  agency  for  developing  goodwill  are: 

1.  It  provides  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  men  and 
women,  past  and  present,  throughout  the  v/orld. 

2.  It  reveals  the  qualities  of  character  which  make  for 
greatness. 

3.  It  reminds  us  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe 
to  the  individuals  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the 
happiness  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

4.  It  arouses  in  school  children  the  desire  to  contri- 
bute a worthwhile  service  to  mankind. 

In  the  literature  class  the  teacher  has  a great  oppor- 
tunity to  do  much  incidental  teaching,  which  will  make  a dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples.  Great  care  should  be  used  to  make  this  teaching 
artistic  and  not  to  allow  it  to  degenerate  into  "preaching. " 

The  writer  has  culled  from  several  sources  some  sugges- 
tive readings  which  will  aid  in  the  creation  of  wholesome 
international  attitudes.  The  principal  sources  used  were  the 
General  Bulletin  of  the  Des  Moines  Public  Schools  No.  36, 
October  14,  1919;  An  International  Guide  to  Material  Descrip- 
tive of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples,  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan 
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Committee;  "Seeing  the  World  as  a Whole,"  from  A Child’s  Geo- 


graphy of  the  World;  and  The  World  and  Man,  a Bibliography 
for  the  Teens  prepared  by  the  National  Council  for  Prevention 
of  War. 

Suggested  Book  List  for  Young  Children 
Yonge,  Little  Lucy  * s Wonderful  Globe,  Harper,  N.  Y. 

A child's  dreams  of  many  countries  reveal  the  importance 
of  having  friends  everywhere. 

Andrews,  Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  a Round  Ball  That 
Floats  in  the  Air,  Ginn,  N.  Y. 

Stories  of  children  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Thomas,  George  Washington  Lincoln  Goes  Around  the  World, 

Thomas  Nelson,  N.  Y.  A boy  traveling  around  the  world 
finds  no  boundary  lines. 

Neumann,  Timothy  Travels.  Coward  McCann,  N.  Y. 

A boy  finds  people  everywhere  are  much  alike. 

Hall,  Children  at  Play  in  Many  Lands.  Missionary  Education 
Movement,  150  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Games  of  Asia  and  the  Orient 

Entwhistle,  Children  of  Other  Lands,  Oxford  University  Press, 
N.  Y.  Stories  of  the  Orient  and  Asia 
Sugimoto  & Austen,  With  Taro  and-Hana  in  Japan,  Stokes,  N.  Y. 
Everyday  life  of  two  American-born  Japanese  children  who 
returned  to  Japan. 


Scantlebury,  Little  World  Children.  Ginn  & Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  home  life  of  children  everywhere. 

Piper,  Children  of  Other  Lands.  Platt  & Hunk,  N.  Y. 

A picturesque  journey  to  many  lands  designed  to  make 
children  friends  with  the  hoys  and  girls  they  meet. 

Knapp-Fischer,  The  Modern  World,  A Pageant  of  Today,  Dutton, 
N.  Y.  A picture  of  people  at  work  and  play  in  different 
regions.  Economics,  politics,  government  are  woven  in 
clear  simple  v/ords. 

Webster,  Travel  by  Air,  Land  and  Sea.  Houghton  Mifflin,  • 

Boston.  "To  help  children  to  realize  that  the  world  is 
growing  smaller. 

Kuramer,  First  Days  of  Man.  Doran,  N.  Y.  Beginnings  of  civi- 
lization, suggesting  the  unity  of  mankind. 

Brumwell,  Anna  P.,  The  Children’s  Story  Caravan.  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia.  True  and  imaginative  stories  dealing  with 
peace  and  the  social  problems.  A companion  volume  to 
Children’s  Story  Garden. 

Boeckel,  Through  the  Gateway.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  Stories, 
poems,  plays  and  pageants  promoting  good  will. 

Committee  of  Friends,  Children's  Story  Garden.  Lippincott, 

Philadelphia.  Stories  which  show  the  power  of  friendli- 
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Cox  and  Whimster,  The  Way  of  Friendship.  Oxford  University- 
Press,  N.  Y.  Adventures  in  friendship. 

Gould,  Heroes  of  Peace.  Harper,  N.  Y.  Lives  of  men  who  have 
worked  for  world  peace. 

Schwartz,  From  Then  Till  Nov/.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Stories  of  the  growth  of  friendliness. 

Matthews,  Heroes  in  Friendship,  Oxford  University  Press,  N.Y. 

The  heroism  of  service  to  others. 

Parsons,  Do  You  Know  Them?  Revell,  N.  Y.  Stories  of  famous 
poets,  musicians,  artists,  explorers,  statesmen  and  edu- 
cators. 

Suggested  List  for  Teens 

Evans,  Junior  Outline  of  History.  Appleton,  N.  Y.  1933. 
Adaptation  of  Wells'  Outline. 

Knapp-Fischer , The  Modern  World,  A Pageant  of  Today,  Dutton, 

N.  Y.  1934.  A picture  of  mankind  at  work  and  at  play  in 
the  different  regions  of  the  earth  with  economics, 
politics,  government  woven  into  the  background. 

Rugg,  Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World,  Ginn,  Boston, 
1930.  A help  in  understanding  modern  civilization. 

Spaull,  The  World  Since  You  Were  Born,  a Junior  History  of 
Recent  Years,  Macmillan,  London,  1935. 

Gibson,  Heroes  of  Science.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia,  1926. 

Stories  of  men  such  as  Roger  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
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Newton,  Franklin,  Brahe,  Kepler,  Priestley,  Cavendish, 
Herschel,  Dalton,  Davy,  Faraday,  Darwin,  Kelvin  and 
Maxwell • 

Books  of  Goodwill,  Across  Borderlines,  NCPW,  1926. 

Hulhert,  Cease  Firing.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.,  1929.  Stories  deal- 
ing with  international  problems. 

Krall,  ed.  by.  The  Adventure  of  Peace.  National  Sunday 

School  Union,  London.  A collection  of  stories  bringing 
out  the  power  of  goodwill. 

Matthews,  Heroes  in  Friendship.  Oxford  University  Press, 

N.  Y.  1927.  Stories  of  heroes  in  service  to  others. 

Vol.  3,  "Friends  of  All  the  World." 

Thomas,  Quaker  Adventures.  Revell,  N.  Y.  1928.  Experience 

of  twenty-three  adventurers  in  international  understand- 
ing. 

Spaull,  Pioneering  for  Peace.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  1931.  Stories 
of  work  under  League  of  Nations. 

Chamberlin,  Heroes  of  Peace.  Sully,  N.  Y.  1929.  Stories  of 
20  men  and  women  who  carried  out  plans  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow  men  against  great  odds. 

Cottier  and  Jaffe,  Heroes  of  Civilization.  Little,  Brown, 
Boston,  1931.  The  adventurous  lives  of  explorers, 
scientists,  inventors  and  doctors. 


Hagedorn,  The  Book  of  Courage,  Winston,  Philadelphia,  1929. 


Stories  of  thirty  heroes  who  have  helped  glorify  civili- 
zation. 

Wallace,  Hands  Around  the  'World.  Richard  Smith,  N.  Y.  1950 

Heroes  of  many  lands. 

Today  there  are  available  countless  bibliographies  which 
indicate  which  books  are  best  for  the  development  of  a better 
international  understanding.  The  above  lists  are,  indeed, 
meager.  They  are  intended  only  to  be  suggestive. 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  the  English  course 
in  the  interest  of  international  goodwill,  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Miss  Bessie 
Bacon  Goodrich,  has  made  several  good  suggestions  for  mater- 
ials and  methods  to  be  used  in  the  English  class.  Of  parti- 
cular note  is  the  list  of  suggested  topics  for  oral  and  writ- 
ten composition,  which  may  be  used  in  either  junior  or  senior 
high  school. 

1.  Interesting  customs  of  far-away  lands. 

2.  Red  Cross  work  in  time  of  need. 

3.  Madam  Schumann-Heinke  (who  lost  sons  in  both  armies.) 

4.  How  some  cartoonists  are  helping  on  world  goodwill. 

5.  International  House:  Where  it  is  and  what  it  is. 

6.  What  our  school  can  do  to  promote  international  good- 


will 


7.  Promotion  of  goodwill  through  Olympic  Games. 

8.  What  the  League  of  Nations  is  and  does. 

9.  Ho?/  our  letters  are  carried  around  the  world;  All 
Nations  work  together  in  the  Universal  Postal  System. 

10.  Schools  in  other  lands. 

It  is  the  author's  contention  that  with  the  proper  or- 
ganization of  the  work  in  literature,  and  English,  we  may  ex- 
pect the  following  results  (v/ith  an  eye  to  improved  inter- 
national relations), 

1.  The  creation  of  a desire  among  school  pupils  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers. 

2.  The  creation  of  the  desire  among  pupils  for  extensive 
vicarious  participation  in  the  daily  activities  of  children 
of  other  lands. 

3.  A realization  by  the  pupils  that  their  own  nation  is 
not  self-sufficient;  that  other  nations  contribute  much  to 
further  v/orld  progress. 

SELECTED  EXTRA- CURRICULA  ACTIVITIES 
Assembly  Programs 

Extra- curricula  activities  in  nearly  all  school  systems 
in  the  United  States  quite  generally  make  use  of  the  assembly 
period.-*  At  the  assembly,  the  school  as  a whole  acts  as  an 

1.  Selected  from  Des  Moines  Public  School  Bulletin  No.  26, 
October  14,  1930. 

■» . See  page 
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audience  to  the  presentation  of  plays,  recitations,  lectures, 
etc.  Naturally,  this  opportunity  for  education  has  not  been 
neglected  by  those  interested  in  increasing  the  world  under- 
standing of  children.  Programs  have  been  prepared  making  use 
of  plays,  pageants,  recitations,  music,  and  OLitside  speakers, 
shov/ing  the  contribution  of  other  nations  in  practically  all 
of  the  subjects  of  school  instruction.  Programs  of  this 
character  have  been  printed  and  tested  on  a nation-wide  scale 
and  their  effectiveness  has  been  tested  by  such  instruments 
of  measurement  as  the  Neumann  Attitude  Test  (see  page  82  ). 

From  every  type  of  international  organization,  particu- 
larly those  who  maintain  an  Education  Department  (and  most 
do),  one  can  obtain  programs  of  all  types  and  descriptions 
that  are  applicable  to  assembly  presentation.  The  League  of 
Nations  Education  Department,  The  Women’s  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  the  Education  Department  of  the 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War  are  three  excellent  re- 
ferences. Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel's  Bibliography  of 
Pageants  and  Plays  for  Children,  Young  People,  and  For  Adults, 
is  the  most  comprehensive  survey.  Pageants  and  plays  are 
classified  according  to  age  adaptability,  and  appropriateness 
of  date.  The  number  of  characters,  time  taken  for  presenta- 
tion, and  a summary  of  the  general  theme  are  given,  so  that 
accurate  selection  of  programs  may  be  made. 
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The  most  significant  venture  to  the  writer’s  knov/ledge, 
with  regards  assembly  programs  presented  in  the  school  for 
some  definite  object,  is  the  series  written  and  directed  by 
the  well-known  international  worker,  Mrs.  Rachael  Davis  DuBois 
The  assembly  program  was  chosen  by  Mrs.  DuBois  because  she 
felt  that  "attitudes  built  in  the  classroom  through  the  in- 
tellect could  be  made  deeper  by  the  more  emotional  appeal  from 
the  platform. " 

In  the  Woodbury  High  School,  Woodbury,  New  Jersey, 
special  programs  in  "Education  for  World  Mindedness"  were 
presented  by  the  students  in  the  morning  assembly  periods  cn 
two  or  three  days  a wek  during  the  school  years  of  1926-27, 
and  1927-28.  All  teachers  and  classes  in  the  school  cooperat- 
ed in  these  programs  under  the  direction  of  the  "teacher  in 
charge,"  Mrs . Rachel  Davis  DuBois. 

The  main  theme  of  the  first  year’s  program  was  the  "con- 
tribution of  various  racial  elements  to  our  complex  American 
life."  The  nation  to  be  presented  during  any  month  was  deter- 
mined so  far  as  possible  according  to  the  special  day  falling 
in  that  month  such  as  Columbus  Day,  in  October,  for  Italy, 
Lincoln’s  Birthday  in  February  for  the  Negro,  and  December  for 
Germany  because  of  the  German  Christmas  songs. 

The  theme  chosen  for  the  program  for  1927-28  was  "World 


Each  Department  was  made  respon- 


Unity  Through  Education. nl 
sible  for  one  month’s  program,  that  of  the  first  month,  for 
instance,  was  "world  unity  through  language,1'  the  general 
plan  being  to  "divide  the  subject  into  four  parts,  show  the 
origins  of  that  subject,  its  present-day  status,  and  how  in 
the  future  that  subject  can  help  bring  world  unity,  with  a 
special  speaker  each  month  on  the  subject,  if  possible." 

These  programs  excited  much  attention  in  educational 
circles  and  outside  circles  as  well,  for  at  that  time  Mrs.  Du 
Bois’  international  viewpoints  were  challenged  or  misinter- 
preted by  the  American  Legion  of  that  city,  and  her  work  was 
halted  for  a while.  However,  the  press  reports  at  the  time  of 
the  programs  read, 

"Mrs.  DuBois  has  just  concluded  a series  of  pageants 
in  the  Woodbury  High  School,  which  have  followed  the 
theme  of  international  goodwill,  and  these  have  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment  in  educational  quarters." 

At  the  end  of  three  years  of  such  assembly  programs  built 

around  the  idea  of  world  mindedness,  Woodbury  High  School 

tested  its  own  international  and  interracial  attitudes.  They 

found  themselves  twenty  points  more  positive  in  the  mean  than 

were  the  attitudes  of  a similar  group  in  a neighboring  school 

1.  The  complete  programs  for  both  of  the  years  have  been 

printed  by  the  New  Jersey  Branch  of  the  Women’s  Internation 
al  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
that  organization  at  79  Halsey  Street,  Newark,  N.J.,  or 
from  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 
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where  the  students  came  from  about  the  same  kind  of  homes. 

The  experiment  had  proved  its  worth. 

The  success  of  this  study  (there  are  other  such  accounts 
of  less  startling  consequence  in  "Notes  on  What  Schools  are 
Doing,"  by  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel)  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  worthwhileness  of  such  ventures.  It  is  a clear  example 
of  incidental  teaching  of  better  international  understanding, 
and  the  development  of  better  international  attitudes. 

Clubs 

Perhaps  the  type  of  extra-curricular  activity  most  firmly 
established  at  present  in  our  school  systems  is  that  of  the 
club.  We  have  groups  of  all  make  and  description  which  are 
bound  together  through  a common  bond,  however  slight  or  strong 
It  is  upon  this  "clubby  spirit"  of  youth  that  we  are  to  capit- 
alize in  our  attempt  to  develop  wholesome  attitudes  and  to 
desseminate  in  an  interesting  fashion  accurate  facts. 

There  are  two  types  of  clubs  which  I shall  consider,  for 
these  two  are  most  definite  in  their  aim  of  world  friendship, 
better  international  attitudes  and  improved  international 
relations.  They  are  the  specialized  International  Relations 
Club  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Clubs.  The  former  is  almost 
exclusively  a secondary  school  type  of  organization,  while  the 
latter  may  be  formed  in  the  first  grade  and  carried  through 
the  senior  high  school. 


The  individual  International  Relations  clubs  formed 


throughout  the  country  vary  widely  in  specific  objectives  and 
activities.  There  is,  however,  one  group  of  300  high  school 
clubs  which  have  banded  together  with  their  headquarters  in 

* n 

San  Francisco,  California.  Although  they  have  drafted  no 

specific  rules  or  regulations,  for  they  wish  to  allow  for  the 

full  development  of  the  work,  their  purposes  are  the  same. 

This  purpose  is  written  on  the  membership  card, 

"We  understand  that  this  League  of  High  School  Clubs 
is  entirely  non-political  and  non-sectarian,  its  sole 
aim  being  to  try  for  a better  understanding  of  peoples 
of  other  countries,  and  to  develop  toward  them  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  goodwill.1' 

Another  active  group,  though  not  so  large,  is  the  one 
directed  by  Evaline  Dowling,  Director  of  Instruction,  Section 
III,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  These  "World  Friendship  Clubs" 
formed  in  the  various  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  have  a standard 
list  of  activities  in  which  to  engage.  They  revise  the  list 
annually.  For  the  year  1935  their  attention  was  directed  to 
the  following: 

1.  The  celebration  of  International  Goodwill  Day. 

2.  An  annual  oratorical  contest  on  World  Friendship. 

3.  International  School  Correspondence. 

1.  World  League  of  International  Education  Associations, 

San  Francisco,  California 


4.  Examination  contest  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

5*  The  presentation  of  a Model  Assembly  or  a Model 
Council  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  A Christmas  card  contest. 

7.  A song- writing  contest. 

The  work  of  a school  International  Relation  Club  should 
be  in  close  connection  with  the  Social  Science  course  (see 
page  98  . ) It  would,  of  course,  be  ideal  if  a special 
social  science  course  might  be  given  to  those  superior  stu- 
dents who  manifest  greatest  interest  in  international  affairs. 
For  thus,  in  combining  the  educational  side  through  a special 
course  for  some,  and  the  more  social  side  through  all  the 
clubs  for  a larger  number  of  students,  the  High  School  might 
help  to  create  a less  tense  atmosphere  in  the  International 
life  of  the  next  generation. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Clubs 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  an  international  group  organized 
"to  increase  friendly  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  by  creating  a sense  of  brotherhood  in  children."  It 
works  in  connection  with  the  schools.  Although  it  has  a 
domestic,  national  program,  it  is  its  international  program 
with  which  it  is  particularly  concerned.  Forty-four  nations 
have  established  Junior  Red  Cross  branches  of  their  national 
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societies;  with  a membership  of  approximately  10,000  boys  and 
girls,  of  whom  over  6,000,000  are  members  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Everywhere  its  purposes  are  identical,  a nd  one  of 
these  is  to  promote  international  understanding  and  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  goodwill  which  is  natural  to  children. 

Among  other  activities,  this  organization,  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  functions  as  a club.  Sometimes  single 
classrooms  band  today  in  the  form  of  an  active  club.  In  this 
group  action  the  principal  form  of  activity  is  one  which  is 
universally  practiced  - that  of  carrying  on  International  cor- 
respondence. The  correspondence  of  all  the  clubs  is  cleared 
through  the  national  offices  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  this 
and  other  countries.  The  Red  Cross  organizations  do  all  the 
necessary  translating,  provide  for  satisfactory  pairing  of 
schools  between  which  the  correspondence  is  to  be  carried  on, 
and  control,  in  a very  reasonable  manner,  such  details  as  per- 
tain to  distribution,  standards,  etc. 

This  correspondence,  as  it  is  conducted  between  the 
children  of  the  United  States  and  the  children  of  other  coun- 
tries, is  of  two  major  types: 

1.  Friendly  letters,  informational  letters,  or  letters 
of  inquiry. 

2.  Illustrative  materials,  interpreting  our  homes,  schools, 
and  country.  This  type  includes  portfolios,  scrap-book3,  etc. 
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It  is  to  be  desired  that  such  an  activity  will  prove 
beneficial  educationally  and  will  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
desirable  international  attitudes.  Under  careful  teaching 
some  of  the  following  results  may  be  achieved. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a common  interest  between  the 
correspondents  which  should  develop  into  a mutual  friendship 
and  understanding. 

2.  The  changing  of  the  conceptions  of  the  correspondents 
regarding  the  isolation  of  various  nations  . 

3.  The  acquaintance  of  the  correspondents  with  the  life 
and  customs,  vocations,  and  avocations,  of  the  people  in  each 
other's  country. 

4.  The  bringing  from  the  correspondents  concrete  ma- 
terials which  may  be  used  in  studying  the  peoples  of  each 
other's  country. 

5.  The  encouragement  of  the  children  to  make  careful  sel- 
ection of  these  concrete  materials  so  that  true  impressions 
may  be  made  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

This  Junior  Red  Cross  Club  practice  of  international 
correspondence  and  the  interchange  of  scrapbooks  as  a success- 
ful means  of  creating  and  promoting  world  friendship  and  under 
standing  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  has  proved  its  worth 
in  the  past.  Let  us  hope  that  the  fine  international  atti- 
tudes derived  from  these  club  activities  will  carry  over  into 
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adult  life 


”1  thought  that  foreign  children 
Lived  far  across  the  sea, 

Until  I got  a letter 
From  a hoy  in  Italy. 

'’Dear  foreign  friend/'  it  said 
As  plainly  as  could  be 
Now  I wonder  who  is  ’foreign’ 
That  other  boy  or  me?"l 


1. 


Jordan,  Ethel  Blair,  Interschool  Correspondence  Promotes 
International  Understanding,  School  Life. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A RESUME  OF  SIGNIFICANT  REPORT  INC- S IN  THE  FIELD  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a presenta- 
tion of  eleven  reports  of  recent  publications  which  have  been 
found  valuable  in  this  study,  and  which  indicate  several 
worthwhile  steps  taken  by  the  schools  in  the  interest  of 
better  international  understanding. 

I.  Previously  the  writer  said  that  it  was  the  event  of  the 
World  War  that  instigated  the  present  world-wide  interest  in 
international  education.  However,  there  was  such  an  interest 
manifest  many  years  previous  to  the  dawn  of  this  century. 

In  an  old  Education  magazine  for  July  1880,  a report  was  made 
of  a meeting  of  "The  Belgium  International  Congress  of  Edu- 
cation,'1 held  at  Brussels  in  August  1880.  This  meeting  was 
of  great  magnitude,  and  "it  was  carried  out  with  utmost  effi- 
ciency in  its  practical  details."  The  purpose  was  to  gather 
together  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to 
discuss  school  subject  matter  and  methods.  Such  topics  as 
Primary  instruction  (in  its  various  aspects);  Advanced  instruc 
tion  (^igh  School ) Superior  Instruction  (College;  Special  and 
Industrial  Schools;  Adult  Education;  and  School  hygiene  were 
considered. 
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The  background  for  the  calling  of  this  international 
education  congress  was  laid  in  December  1864,  when  a Belgian 
society  was  formed  among  the  ’’liberal  party"  called  "The 
League  of  Instruction."  The  main  object  of  "the  League"  was 
"the  spreading  and  improving  of  education  and  instruction  in 
Belgium  and  the  bringing  about  of  progress  among  all  peoples.'1’ 
Approximately  2,000  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
came  to  the  International  Congress  of  Education.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  a few  of  the  statistics  concerning  dele- 
gates at  the  Congress  and  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  their 
apparent  interest  in  international  education. 


Size  of  representation  from  major  nations 


Belgium 

154 

Switzerland 

14 

Germany 

45 

Portugal 

11 

Great  Britain 

37 

Sweden  and  Norway 

7 

France 

36 

Brazil 

6 

Holland 

30 

Russia 

2 

Italy 

21 

United  States 

2 

Austria 

21 

II.  UNITS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  BETTER  INTERNATIONAL  GOODWILL 

Prepared  by  Katherine  L.  Julian,  Teacher  of  Social  Science 
Central  School,  Wilmette,  Illinois 

(This  is  merely  a brief  outline  of  her  complete  plans.) 

"Ways  of  Showing  Good  7/ill"  ^ 


Objectives 

1.  To  give  children  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  good  will 

2.  To  furnish  examples  of  good  will. 

1.  Julian,  Katherine  L., "World  Peace  and  Interdependence,"  in 
The  Instructor, ^November  1^35,  p.  3?«h5r^ 
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3,  To  teach  children  to  apply  goodwill  in  their  daily 


life. 


4.  To  stimulate  responsibility  toward  one’s  self,  one's 
group,  and  one's  home. 

Four  Stud?/-  Topics 

I.  How  William  Penn  Showed  Good  Will 
Story 
Questions 
Activities 

II.  How  Our  First  Flag  Was  Made 
Story 
Questions 
Activities 

III.  How  to  Show  Good  Will  at  School 
Questions 
Suggestions 
Activities 

IV.  How  Tom  Shows  Good  Will  at  Home 
Questions 
Suggestions 
Activities 


FOR  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 
"American  Heroes  of  Peace” 

Objectives 

1.  To  give  the  child  the  idea  that  a hero  is  one  who 
gives  service  to  humanity. 

2.  To  teach  the  child,  through  the  stories  of  the  lives 
of  others,  different  ways  of  rendering  service. 

Approach 

The  questions  introducing  each  lesson  may  be  used  as 
suggestions  for  (1)  an  informal  discussion,  (2)  a written 
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lesson  with  the  best  ideas  read  orally  later,  or  (3)  debates. 
Three  Study  Topics 

I.  How  Clara  Barton  Pounded  the  American  Red  Cross 
Questions 
Story 

Things  to  do 

II.  How  Jane  Addams  Served  Her  Country 
Questions 
Story 

Things  to  do 

III.  How  Andrew  Carnegie  Promoted  Education  and  World  Peace 
Questions 
Story 

Things  to  do. 


FOR  UPPER  GRADES 
"The  Interdependence  of  Nations" 


Objectives 

1.  To  impress  upon  the  child's  mind  the  interdependence 
of  nations. 

2.  To  teach  a realization  of  the  value  of  international 
dependence. 

3.  To  promote  a sense  of  responsibility  toward  one's 
nation  and  the  world. 

Approach.  Have  the  students  collect  newspaper  and  magazine 

clippings  which  deal  with  international  trade,  industry  and 

political  relations.  An  informal  discussion  should  follow 

the  reading  of  each  item. 

Three  Study  Topics 

I.  How  Interdependence  Began 
Questions  (excellent) 

Story 

Thl n£S  to  do 


II.  How  the  World  War  Affected  Industry 
Questions 
Story 

Things  to  do 

III.  How  the  World  Court  and  League  of  Nations  Work  for 
Permanent  Peace 
Questions 
Story 

Things  to  do 

General  Comments.  Art  work  and  Letter  Writing  for  English 
may  also  be  combined  with  these  units.  Excellent  tests  based 
on  '‘Improved  International  Relations”  Units  follow  their  pre- 
sentation.^ 


u2 


III.  Miss  M.  E.  Clark,  a history  teacher  in  Cecilton  High 
School,  Cecilton,  Maryland,  presented  in  the  Historical  Out- 
look for  February  1929  a lesson  plan  entitled  "Our  Relations 
with  Our  World  Neighbors,  a Study  in  American  Foreign  Policy. 
This  plan  was  worked  out  in  a Problems  of  Democracy  course. 
Since  it  obtained  successful  results,  it  received  much  atten- 
tion. The  author  here  presents  a brief  outline  of  the  plan 
to  indicate  a significant  classroom  program  in  international 
education. 

Aim.  To  teach  better  citizenship  through  the  use  of  a present 
day  problem  showing  the  world  relationship  of  the  nations  to- 
day, the  interdependence  of  nations  and  the  ideal  of  the  futur^ 
that  men  shall  be  internationally  minded,  citizens  of  the 
world  rather  than  of  one  nation,  believing  in  the  brotherhood 
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of  man  and  the  peace  of  the  world  rather  than  in  the  hatred 
and  strife  of  the  past. 

Introductory  Questions  (samples  from  lesson  plan) 

Our  Narrowing  horizon: 

1.  How  large  is  the  world? 

2.  Summarize  inventions  or  discoveries  that  have  tended 
to  give  us  an  international  mind,  especially  inasmuch 
as  they  have  improved  transportation  and  communica- 
tion over  our  cultural  area? 

3.  Why  then  can  we  not  avoid  international  contact  today? 
These  are  sample  preliminary  questions  from  the  complete 

plan.  Once  the  topic  was  fully  launched,  the  class  was  given 
mimeographed  sheets  of  the  outline  of  subject  matter  to  be 
covered,  together  with  the  book  list,  directions  as  to  where 
and  how  books  were  to  be  found,  general  notebook  requirements, 
directions  as  to  book  reviews,  problem  papers,  etc.  A brief 
outline  of  the  syllabus  follows: 

Title  - Our  Relations  with  Our  World  Neighbors,  A Study  of 
American  Foreign  Policy. 

I.  Our  traditional  policy  of  isolation 

II.  Early  isolation  under  Washington 

III.  Jefferson’s  attitude 

IV.  War  of  1812 

V.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 

VI.  America  as  a World  Power 

VII.  Entrance  into  World  War 
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VIII.  Our  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Nations 

IX.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  today 

X.  Should  the  Monroe  Doctrine  dominate  our  foreign  policy? 

XI.  Administration  of  our  foreign  affairs 

XII.  War,  the  greatest  problem  of  diplomatic  effort 

XIII.  The  League  of  Nations  as  a solution  of  international  dif- 
ficulties. 

XIV.  Should  the  United  States  join  the  League  of  Nations? 
(Other  allied  topics,  such  as  international  health,  problems 
of  immigration.  Red  Cross,  and  other  organizations  promoting 
internationalizations  are  taken  up  under  other  headings.) 
Reference  lists  follow. 

Miss  Clark  says,  "Such  a study  as  this  is  a step,  at  any 
rate,  toward  the  desired  results." 

IV.  In  the  December  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  N.E.A.,  Floyd 
T.  Goodier,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago  Heights, 
Illinois,  reported  some  of  the  activities  which  his  teachers 
were  directing  in  an  attempt  to  give  their  pupils  a founda- 
tion for  thinking  about  and  admiring  international  friendship. 
To  quote  from  the  reports  made  by  some  of  these  teachers: 

"A  little  boy  direct  from  Italy  entered  my  room  a short 
time  ago.  The  other  children  were  led  to  take  a per- 
sonal interest  In  him  and  to  help  him  to  learn  our 
language  and  our  customs.  In  our  schools  we  certainly 
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learn  our  language  and  our  customs...  I believe  the 
fact  that  I can  speak  another  language  helps.  I try 
to  make  a child  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  can  speak 
another  language  besides  English.  ' 

Teachers  in  geography  and  history  classes  consciously 
bring  out  the  attractive  side  of  life  in  other  countries  as  a 
basis  for  a friendly  attitude  toward  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries . 

" . . . Especially  do  teachers  point  out  the  debt  we  owe 
the  great  artists,  scientists,  and  writers  of  other 
lands...  In  the  arithmetic  classes  of  the  upper  grades, 
the  pupils  study  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  This  gives  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
stress  the  contribution  of  France  to  all  civilized 
peoples  in  the  creation  of  this  scientific  measuring 
table . . . " 

Teachers  are  quick  to  utilize  concrete  situations  for 
illustrative  purposes.  The  experience  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  with  a boundary  line  of  more  than  3,000  miles 
without  forts  or  other  forms  of  military  protection,  shows 
how  neighboring  nations  may  live  at  peace  over  long  periods  of 
time.  The  use  of  arbitration  as  a method  of  settling  inter- 
national misunderstandings  is  another  case  in  point. 

The  work  in  current  events  brings  many  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  helping  boys  and  girls  to  become  "peace  minded," 
to  use  an  expression  that  is  fast  becoming  hackneyed. 

In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Goodier’s  report  the  school 
curriculum  in  Chicago  Heights  revolves  about  the  creation  of 
a better  international  attitude.  The  plan  is  significant  in 
its  practicability. 
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V.  Mrs.  Alice  Wilson,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Girls 
High  School  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a plan  for  "International  Education  in  High  School,"1 
by  which  the  efforts  of  various  institutions  to  give  young 
people  a truer  knowledge  of  other  countries  can  be  organized 
into  a single  system  for  international  education  directed  by 
the  schools.  The  foundation  of  the  system  is  the  high  school 
club.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan,  which  attempts  to 
show  how  the  school  can  help  to  create  a better  understanding 
among  nations. 

1.  To  organize  in  each  high  school  in  every  country  a 
group  of  juniors  and  seniors  with  a background  and  preferably 
a foreign  language,  who  show  a strong  interest  in  foreign 
countries  and  modern  international  questions. 

(a)  To  establish  correspondence  among  these  various  groups  - 
correspondence  touching  any  possible  subject  - art,  music, 
history,  economics,  science  - according  to  special  in- 
clination of  individual  students  or  group  of  students. 

(b)  To  make  an  intense  study  of  those  countries  through  read- 
ing, lectures,  etc. 

2.  To  select  those  students  who  have  shown  special 
ability  in  grasping  and  assimilating  international  ideas,  and 

1.  Copies  of  this  plan  may  be  procured  from  the  World  League 
of  International  Education  Associations,  521  Phelan  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  California 
v-  see  p.  201 
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encourage  them  through  scholarships  if  necessary  to  continue 
this  field  of  work  in  college  or  the  university. 

3.  To  urge  each  government  to  employ  the  best  of  these 
students  in  its  department  of  foreign  affairs,  in  the  field 
best  suited  to  their  special  abilities,  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  a practical  knowledge  of  the  international  policies 
of  their  own  countries. 

4.  To  send  abroad  these  young  men  and  women  in  connection 
with  embassies  and  consulates,  to  study  in  universities,  to 
live  and  work  among  the  people  in  order  to  understand  their 
needs  and  ideals,  their  ways  and  customs.  Here  they  would 
meet  on  common  ground  a group  of  men  and  women  from  all  coun- 
tries with  whom  they  would  be  already  acquainted  through  their 
clubs,  and  with  whom  they  would  work  toward  a common  aim, 
mutual  understanding.  These  men  and  women  should  form  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  of  every  nations. 

"Thus  through  a careful  process  or  selection,  the  best 
of  cur  students  would  eventually  lead  the  nation  in  its 
international  relations.  The  others,  in  business  or 
professions,  would  have  gained  a better  understanding 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  deal,  and,  as  voters, 
would  have  an  enlightened  knowledge  and  worldwide 
tolerance . " 

The  success  of  the  clubs,  organized  under  this  plan,  in 
San  Francisco  has  led  to  the  creation  of  the  World  League  of 
International  Education  Association.  Besides  the  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  v/hich  are  joining  it,  the 
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League  has  secured  some  cooperation  from  educational  organiza- 
tions in  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Greece,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Austria,  Germany,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Japan  and  Latin- American  countries.  The  bond  among  the 
various  clubs  is  a loose  one,  for  the  League  "is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  absolute  freedom  for  each  organization."  A 
central  office  for  coinmuni  cat  ions  has  been  opened  in  the 
Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 

1 

VI . HONOLULU'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  FORUM 

Up  to  now  the  writer  has  presented  only  significant  re- 
porting of  ventures  taken  in  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
education  for  better  international  relations.  In  the  Social 
Studies  Magazine  for  March  1936,  Mr.  Alfred  Church  of  the 
Kamehameha  School,  Honolulu,  T.H.  has  presented  a plan  for  a 
"High  School  Forum"  activity,  which  is  a definite  step  or 
contribution  to  this  field. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  project  as  applied  to  secondary 
school  level  is  to  get  students  together  to  let  them  exchange 
ideas  on  problems  of  international  importance. 

General  Organization.  Participants  - Two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  eight  public  and  private  senior  high  schools 

1.  Church,  Alfred,  "Honolulu's  High  School  Forum,"  Social 
Studies,  March  1S36,  p.  173-176. 
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of  the  Island  of  Oahu  on  which  Honolulu  is  located.  This 
group  gathers  in  February  and  decides  on  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  May  Forum. 

The  early  arrangement  for  the  discussion  topics  gives 
social  science  classes  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves, 
and  in  many  cases  determines  the  outline  for  several  weeks  of 
class  work.  (Other  "housekeeping  details"  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  here.) 

Sample  Problems  presented  for  study  and  di scussion 
General  Theme  in  1934:  The  Survival  of  Democracy. 

1.  Does  democracy  hold  more  possibilities  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  than  fascism? 

2.  Does  democracy  hold  more  possibilities  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people  than  communism? 

3.  What  specific  adjustments  must  be  made  in  order  that  demo- 
cracy may  survive? 

4.  How  may  democracy  be  made  more  effective  in  Hawaii? 

General  theme  in  1935:  International  Problems 

(No  definite  conclusions  are  made.  The  object  is  to  develop 
correct  thinking  followed  by  better  attitudes.) 

Results . These  forums,  according  to  Mr.  Church,  have  been  a 
success  - they  have  achieved  their  purpose.  Youths  of  many 
and  varied  racial  and  national  groups  have  gathered  and  pre- 
sented information,  forming  within  themselves  a spirit  of 
world  citizenship. 
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VII.  From  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War  the  author 
has  received  a statement  to  the  effect  that  "no  survey  has 
been  made  as  yet  of  what  schools  are  doing  to  give  their 
pupils  a better  understanding  of  world  affairs  or  to  develop 
international  goodwill." 

She  has,  however,  collected  a few  of  those  materials, 
reports,  and  ventures  from  schools  all  over  the  United  States 
which  she,  personally,  has  found  to  be  worthy  of  note  in  this 
field. 

NOTES  ON  WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING* 1 2 
Position  of  Educational  Organizations^ 

The  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  (1201-16th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.)  aims  to  "cultivate  international 
goodwill  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  worldwide  peace." 

At  its  Fifth  Biennial  Conference,  1933,  it  pledged  support  to 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  and  recommended  to  educators 
of  all  lands  increasing  emphasis  in  school  life  on  the  machin- 
ery of  peace,  and  that  all  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  make  international  relations  and  world  peace  a re- 
quired subject  in  the  curriculum. 

1.  Boeckel,  Florence  Brewer,  Notes  on  P/hat  Schools  are  Doing, 
1935. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  1. 
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The  national  Education  Association  (1201  - 16th  Street, 
Washington,  D*  C,)  resolved  in  national  convention  July  7, 

1934: 

MA  modern  program  of  education  should  include  the 
study  of  the  history,  the  interests,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  other  nations.  This  study  should  include 
such  instruments  of  world  understanding  as  the  or- 
ganization for  international  cooperation,  the  courts 
of  arbitration,  and  the  treaties  of  peace  . . • 

War  is  the  greatest  menace  to  civilization.  As  an 
important  step  toward  the  elimination  of  war,  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
prohibiting  profits  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
munitions  and  other  war  equipment.  Children  should 
be  taught  the  truth  about  war  and  its  costs  in  human 
life  and  ideals  and  in  material  wealth.  'The  Journal' 
of  the  National  Education  Association  should  carry 
frequent  articles  concerning  war,  its  costs  and  its 
consequences . " 

In  1935,  the  Association  is  publishing  a package  of 
suggestions  for  the  observance  of  Goodwill  Day. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (506  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago),  in  its  1934  convention,  declared  itself  unalterably 
opposed  to  imperialistic  war,  to  militarism,  and  to  the  pre- 
parations of  war.  It  urged  the  A.F.  of  L.  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  establishment  of  a united  front  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, together  with  liberal  and  anti-war  bodies,  in  opposition 
to  war,  militarism,  and  armaments;  and  voted  to  join  the  A.F. 
of  L.  in  working  for  the  organization  of  Labor  Councils  of 
action  against  war,  to  favor  a general  strike  in  the  event  of 
the  outbreak  of  war.  It  opposed  military  training  in  schools 
and  colleges. 


The  national  organizations  of  teachers  of  various  subject 


notably  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  the 

National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  have  appointed  special 

committees  on  international  relations,  or  in  other  ways  work 

on  the  problem  of  promoting  international  goodwill. 

The  National  Conp;ress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (1201 

16th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.)  resolved,  in  1934: 

"We  believe  that  understanding  and  friendly  relation- 
ships and  economic  justice  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  are  the  best  guarantees  to  world  peace.  We 
believe  we  have  a unique  opportunity  to  promote  inter- 
national understanding  through  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  appreciate  the  interdependence  of 
nations . i! 

To  this  end,  they  resolved  to  encourage  the  observance  of 
World  Goodwill  Day,  Pan  American  Day,  teach  the  subject  of 
world  relationships,  to  organize  Round  Table  Conferences  of 
representatives  of  various  nationalities,  of  securing  some 
international  features  in  connection  with  playground  activi- 
ties, community  music  and  drama  programs. 

A Committee  on  International  Relations  has  been  appointed 
by  the  National  Congress  to  act  as  a liaison  group  between 
the  Congress  and  the  International  Federation  of  Home  and 
School;  among  its  aims  are  to  promote  adult  education  in  inter- 
national understanding  and  interracial  relations;  to  promote 
the  observance  of  World  Goodwill  Day;  ”to  study  and  cooperate 
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with  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  world  relationships  as  it 
appears  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  to  encourage  the  ex- 
tension of  this  type  of  instruction."  ...  " to  promote 
a general  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  as  a 
foundation  for  all  efforts  for  peace,  since  we  need  peace  for 
our  prosperity  as  a people,  instead  of  war  for  the  advantage 
of  its  profiteers.... 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS1 

The  "Journal"  of  the  National  Education  Association 
(1201  16th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.),  "School  Life"  (Feder- 
al Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  "Junior  Journal 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  (Washington,  D.  C.),  and 
the  "Scholastic"  (Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.), 
frequently  include  articles  descriptive  of  projects  for  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding  and  programs  for  the 
observance  of  Goodwill  Day.  "Scholastic"  devoted  its  November 
10,  1934,  Armistice  Day  issue  to  depicting  vividly  the  nature 
and  cost  of  war. 

INTERNATIONAL  C ORRSSPQNDENCE1 
Schools  from  fifty  different  countries  correspond  with 
schools  in  the  United  States  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
School  children  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  for  example,  may  send 


1.  Ibid. , p.  2 
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to  children  in  Frankfurt,  Kentucky,  not  only  letters  describ- 
ing their  home  and  school  life,  their  play  and  work,  but  also 
dolls,  handicraft,  drawings  of  animal  life,  pictures  of  German 
architecture  and  of  historic  events.  Translations  are  made 
by  the  Junior  Red  Cross  interpreters.  The  American  school 
children  send  similar  reproductions  of  American  life.  For 
complete  information  write  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Through  the  International  Friendship  League,  (Edna  Mac 
Donough,  Secretary,  608  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.),  pupils 
of  the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  all  over  the  United 
States  are  in  correspondence  with  school  pupils  of  other 
nations. 

PLANS  CARRIED  OUT  THROUGH  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS1 

The  schools  of  Oregon  have  developed  a course  in  world 
history  for  the  ninth  grade  which  seeks  to  develop  an  attitude 
of  seeing  institutions  as  changing  rather  than  as  permanent; 
an  intelligent  view  of  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  of  the 
forces  opposing  it;  a perception  that  no  nation  is  isolated 
and  that  world  cooperation  will  lead  to  permanent  peace;  and  a 
desire  to  incorporate  in  our  civilization  the  spiritual  values 
of  other  countries. 


1.  Ibid. , p.  3 
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The  schools  of  West  Virginia  devote  a junior  high  school 
geography  course  to  developing  an  understanding  of  the  econo- 
mic interdependence  of  the  nations  and  an  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  characteristics  and  customs  of  the  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  carries  on  the  greater  part  of  its 
trade.  The  result  of  the  course  is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  no  nation  can  live  alone  but  that  a nation’s  destiny  will 
depend  upon  its  attitudes  and  methods  in  dealing  with  other 
nations . 

The  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
worked  out  a course  of  study  on  international  relations  in 
seven  units  for  high  schools  in  connection  with  history  and 
social  science  classes,  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  "world 
peace  and  prosperity,"  the  immediate  aim  "international  good- 
will and  understanding."  The  first  four  units  are  introduc- 
tory; the  subject  of  unit  five  is  "Causes  of  Misunderstanding 
and  Effects  of  War,"  number  six  "International  Organizations 
for  Peace,"  number  seven  "The  International  Mind."  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  George  A.  Allen, 
Jr.,  states  in  introducing  this  course: 

"In  these  days  when  all  civilized  humanity  may  be 
said  to  be  consciously  seeking  some  way  of  bringing 
about  an  era  of  world  peace  and  understanding,  we 
believe  that  the  subject  of  ’International  Relations’ 
may  rightfully  claim  a place  among  the  recognized 
objectives  of  education." 
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The  Colorado  Educational  Association  has  appointed  a 
Committee  on  World  Citizenship,  which  has  recommended: 

”...  Active  agencies  of  positive  instruction 
should  be  operative  ...  First  among  these  agencies 
we  place,  in  its  possibilities  of  results,  the 
regular  class  routine  of  our  schools  especially  in 
social  sciences,  the  Arts,  and  Current  Events. 
Possibilities  for  helpful  suggestion  or  discussion 
occur  in  almost  every  lesson  on  these  subjects  ... 

In  close  collaboration  with  this  class  room 
work  we  urge  the  fullest  possible  use  of  suitable 
periodicals  and  library  books  . . • 

Our  committee  also  urges  very  strongly  the 
use  of  correspondence  with  pupils  of  other  nations... 

Special  days  and  anniversaries  furnish  another 
opportunity  to  give  to  pupils  inspirations  toward 
tolerance  and  goodwill  ...  We  strongly  caution  such 
an  observance  of  these  days  as  to  exalt  the  advan- 
tages of  peace  and  not  to  glorify  war  . . . !T 

COURSES  AND  PROJECTS  DEVELOPED  BY  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS1 


The  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  introduced  a 
social  study  course  in  which  the  major  unit  each  semester 
has  to  do  with  important  problems  in  social  cooperation,  in 
eluding  religious  and  race  toleration  and  international  re- 
lations . 

In  the  public  schools  of  Ford,  Kansas,  a course  of  one 
half  unit  in  international  relations  has  been  introduced 
with  the  ultimate  aim  world  peace  and  prosperity,  the  imme- 


1.  Notes  on  What  Schools  are  Doing,  p.  4. 
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diate  aim  international  goodwill  and  understanding.  It  In- 
cludes a consideration  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  war,  and 
international  organizations  for  peace. 

A syllabus  on  peace  is  used  in  most  of  the  New  York  City 
high  schools  in  courses  in  modern  history.  Influences  for 
peace,  such  as  trade,  art,  international  organizations  - both 
private  and  governmental  - are  emphasized.  The  history  of 
all  the  attempts  to  secure  peace  is  taught,  with  attention 
to  the  workings  of  the  League  and  the  World  Court. 

In  the  schools  of  Marion,  Indiana,  a peace  curriculum 
emphasizing  in  all  the  social  sciences  an  appreciative  under- 
standing of  the  qualities  of  other  peoples  has  been  developed. 
The  results  of  this  work  led  to  exhibits  worked  up  by  the 
different  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  intermediate,  and 
including  a study  of  the  interdependence  of  city  and  farm 
life,  the  lives  of  primitive  people  and  the  customs  of  dif- 
ferent countries. 

The  Des  Moines  Public  Schools  have  issued  two  bulletins, 
one  on  "Materials  and  Teaching  Suggestions  to  be  Used  in 
Connection  with  Armistice  Day"  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  one  on  "Observance  of  Goodwill  Day"for  grade 
schools.  Both  bulletins  are  graded  and  detailed  and  ac- 
tually form  the  basis  for  a course  in  international  rela- 
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In  a Des  Moines  district  where  many  Italians  live, 
first  grade  children,  in  studying  bread-making,  learned  that 
most  of  their  bread  came  out  of  gas  ovens,  while  the  bread 
the  Italian  children  ate  had  been  baked  in  outside  ovens. 

An  Italian  father  invited  the  children  to  see  this  outdoor 
oven.  The  children  made  a similar  one  and  made  clay  loaves 
of  bread,  and  demonstrated  it  in  an  assembly  program  to 
Italian  and  American  mothers.  The  class  also  went  to  a Ser- 
bian home  to  watch  a pig  being  roasted  for  Christmas  in 
January,  to  a Bohemian  home  for  New  Year’s.  A Mexican  mother 
came  to  the  school  to  show  the  children,  who  were  studying 
ways  to  preserve  food,  how  she  dried  peppers. 

In  the  schools  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  history  work 
for  grade  eight  has  been  developed  with  the  idea  of  creating 
in  the  pupils  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  other  nations, 
their  contributions  to  progress  and  their  problems,  the  trade 
relationships  bet v/een  nations,  interdependence  for  the  vital 
necessities  of  life,  and  various  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  settle  international  disputes  through  other  means  than 
war. 

PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  CARRIED  OUT  IN  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOQLS1 
The  wide  interest  of  teachers  in  preparing  their  chil- 
dren for  the  interdependent  world  into  which  they  are  growing 


1.  Ibid. , p.  5 
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up  is  shown  in  the  variety  of  plans  worked  out  in  individual 
schools.  A few  of  these  school  activities  are  described 
briefly  in  the  following  notes  with  the  idea  that  other 
schools  and  teachers  may  find  among  them  suggestions  they  can 
adapt  for  their  own  classes. 

GENERAL 

Approximately  8,000  high  schools  have  taken  part  during 
the  last  five  years  in  the  program  of  the  National  Student 
Forum  on  the  Paris  Pact,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Charles  Watkins  (532  17th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Participation  in  the  Forum  introduces  in  the  curriculum  of 
high  schools  the  study  of  international  relations  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  Paris  Pact,  and  leads  to  various  projects  in 
this  field.  The  individual  principal  decides  how  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  and  in  connection  with  what  classes  or 
assembly  programs. 

In  over  300  high  schools.  International  Clubs  have  been 

formed  in  cooperation  with  the  World  League  of  International 

Education  Associations  (Mrs.  Alice  Wilson,  Director,  521 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  California.)  The  League  is 

"entirely  non-political  and  non-sectarian,  its  sole 
aim  being  to  try  for  a better  understanding  of  peoples 
of  other  countries  and  to  develop  toward  them  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  goodwill.  This  organization 
is  entirely  directed  and  controlled  by  the  school  and 
is  exclusively  for  students." 
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The  activities  of  the  Clubs  are  varied  including  discussion 
groups;  arrangement  of  programs  for  the  whole  student  body 
of  the  school  and  for  organizations  outside  the  school;  ser- 
vice in  the  school  as  a source  of  information  on  world  affairs; 
world  radio  programs  on  Goodwill  Day;  exhibits  on  foreign 
countries,  on  world  trade,  on  contributions  of  other  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States,  on  life  in  countries  from  which 
the  ancestors  of  students  in  the  school  came  originally; 
dramatic  programs;  arrangement  of  special  lectures  for  the 
school  by  those  who  have  traveled  or  lived  abroad;  parties 
for  young  people  of  other  countries;  development  of  coopera- 
tion among  student  groups  of  different  cities  and  states 
through  round  table  conferences,  joint  Goodwill  Day  programs, 
and  so  on.  (see  page  201) 

In  many  schools  a Model  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  the  interesting  culmination  of  studies  carried  on 
through  several  months  of  social  science  classes.  Several 
schools  frequently  combine  in  this  project.  For  information, 
write  the  League  of  Nations  Association,  8 W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
many  schools  are  carrying  out  plans  and  projects  for  the  pro- 
motion of  better  inter-American  understanding. 
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The  Pan  American  Student  Forum,  a medium  of  exchange  in 


the  study  of  the  language,  the  history  and  background  of  all 
the  countries  included  in  the  American  group  of  nations,  is 
active  in  the  high  schools  of  the  south  and  southwest.  From 
its  headquarters  in  Dallas,  Texas,  it  publishes  a monthly 
magazine,  written  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

Pan  American  Clubs  in  high  schools  are  also  active  in 
New  York  City  where  they  are  organized  into  a league,  in 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  in  Miami,  Florida,  and  elsewhere. 

The  following  High  Schools  offer  courses  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can History,  aiming  to  create  international  friendship  upon 
this  continent: 

James  Monroe  H.  S.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Collins  (Ohio)  H.  S. 

Woodward  H.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jefferson  H.  S.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Floydola  (Texas)  H.  S. 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  H.  S. 

George  Waitbrecht  Mechanics  Arts  H.S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  H.  S. 

Moran  (Wash. ) School 

Many  elementary  and  high  schools  celebrate  Pan-American 
Day,  April  14:  The  Music,  Spanish,  and  Speech  Departments 

cooperated  in  Hamilton  (Ohio)  High  School,  and  in  East  St. 
Louis  (111.)  High  School,  and  in  San  Leandro  (Calif.)  High 
School,  to  achieve  an  interesting  and  instructive  program. 
Students  spoke  on  such  topics  as  "The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of 
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Pan  Americanism,”  "Commercial  Interdependence  of  the  Americas.1 
Similar  programs  were  worked  out  in  many  other  schools,  such 
as  that  in  Flushing  (N.  Y.  ) High  School  which  included 
Spanish  dances,  and  in  Dillon  (Mont.)  High  School  where  a 
play  was  presented.  For  full  information  about  Pan  American 
Projects  write  the  Department  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Service  Bureau  for  Education  in 
Human  Relations  (503  W.  121st  St.,  New  York),  students  of 
high  schools  are  carrying  out  projects  leading  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  culture  of  other  peoples.  For  example  - 

The  Dwight  Morrow  High  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. , 
studied,  through  assembly  programs  and  home-room  work.  Orien- 
tal, Scandinavian,  and  Russian  culture,  with  an  artist  from 
each  country  depicting  it  to  the  art  classes. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.  for  three  years  carried  out  an  Auditor- 
ium Project  on  world  relations.  The  themes  of  the  programs 
for  the  three  years  were:  "Contribution  of  Various  Racial 

Elements  to  our  Complex  American  Life,"  "Contribution  of  Edu- 
cation to  World  Unity,"  and  "Building  New  Frontiers  of 
Citizenship."  Outlines  of  these  projects  in  which  the  whole 
school  cooperated  have  been  published  by  the  Women’s  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  and  may  be  obtained 


from  the  NCPW,  15^  each.  (See  page 
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The  Central  Avenue  Elementary  School,  Madison,  N.  J. , 
planned  "An  Evening  in  an  Italian  Cafe"  to  which  parents  were 
invited.  The  Domestic  Science  rooms  were  used  as  the  kitchen 
where  an  Italian  woman  made  spaghetti,  and  waitresses  in  cos- 
tumes made  by  the  sewing  classes  served.  The  art  classes 
decorated  the  walls,  manual  training  boys  made  a flower  cart 
and  sold  flowers.  Children  danced  an  Italian  polka. 

Various  schools,  particularly  in  California,  in  the 
elementary  as  well  as  high  school  classes,  are  working  out  a 
program  for  the  promotion  of  international  goodwill  in  co- 
operation with  the  School  World  Friendship  League,  Inc. 

(Mrs.  Helen  S.  Evans,  President,  Brawley,  Imperial  County, 
Calif. ) 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  teachers  of  the  city  have  formed  a 
World  Friendship  Committee  (Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.)  on  which  every  school  in  the  city  is  repre- 
sented. Suggestions  for  carrying  on  world  friendship  ac- 
tivities are  made  for  each  grade  and  class  in  a book,  "World 
Friendship1'  published  by  this  Committee.  These  include  the 
celebration  of  Armistice  and  Goodwill  Days;  an  annual  orator- 
ical contest  on  world  friendship;  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
national school  correspondence;  contests  in  the  designing  of 
peace  Christmas  cards,  and  writing  of  songs;  presentations 
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of  model  assemblies  of  the  League  of  Nations;  the  dedication 
of  one  issue  of  school  publications  to  world  friendship;  and 
the  preparation  of  exhibits  on  world  friendship.  World 
Friendship  Clubs  exist  in  thirty-two  high  schools  which  unite 
monthly  for  inspirational  programs  and  live  discussion  groups 
on  such  topics  as  "Is  Another  World  War  Inevitable?";  "Can 
the  United  States  Have  Permanent  Recovery  without  Internation 
al  Cooperation?";  "What  Can  an  Organization  Such  as  Ours  do 
to  Increase  International  Understanding?" 

Plays  and  pageants,  which  have  since  been  issued  in 
mimeographed  form  by  the  National  Council  for  Prevention  of 
War,  have  been  v/orked  out  and  presented  by  the  following 
schools:  (see  Chapter  VI,  p.  121  ) 

Brotherhood  the  World  Over.  6th  Grade,  Friends’  School, 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Christ  of  the  Andes.  6th  Grade  Class  under  the  Direction 
of  Eleanor  Eolston,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Christmas  Eve.  Low  6th  Grade,  Capitol  View  School,  Atlanta, 
Ga  • 

The  Melting  Pot.  Luther  Burbank  Platoon  School,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Peace  Party,  6th  Grade,  Pontiac  School,  Bald- 
win, Mich. 

The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact.  Senior  Class,  Union  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Father  Time,  Counsels  Mars,  6th  Grade,  Selma  Avenue  School 
Hollywood,  Calif. 
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The  Friendly  Keys,  High  6 and  Low  7th  Grade,  Meadowbrook 
School,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Passing  the  Torch,  Presented  in  connection  with  graduation 
exercises  by  pupils  of  Essex  Fells  School,  Essex  Fells, 

N.  J. 

The  Children's  League.  University  Hill  School,  Boiilder, 
Colo. 

We  Must  Keep  Faith.  Hillsborough  School,  Tampa,  Florida 

The  Friendship  Parade.  Elementary  School  51,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
(Costumes  and  scenery  made  by  pupils) 

Nations  of  the  World.  Public  School  53,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  l 
(Published,  not  by  NCPW,  but  by  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.Y.) 

VIII.  A survey  made  by  Dr.  Edith  E.  Ware  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, entitled  "The  Study  of  International  Relations  in  the 
United  States  - A Survey  for  1934,"  registers  the  way  in 
which  the  growing  attention  to  the  interplay  of  national  in- 
terests has  affected  education  - both  formal  and  popular. 

The  survey  naturally  reveals  both  shortcomings  and  achieve- 
ments. It  should,  for  that  reason,  serve  as  a mirror  in  which 
is  reflected  not  only  the  ineffectual  character  and  the  futil- 
ity of  much  of  the  study  of  international  relations  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  the  resources  available  for  use  in 
constructive  planning.  Evidences  of  real  progress  are  reveal- 
ed in  the  picture  of  the  study  of  international  relations  in 
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the  educational  world  from  the  elementary  school  through  the 
university,  and  through  the  parallel  development  of  the  vol- 
untary associations  for  adult  education. 

In  making  her  survey  Dr.  Ware  found  that  difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  appraise  the  college  instruction  in  international 
relations,  it  is,  after  all,  much  easier  than  in  the  case  of 
the  school  system  below  college  grade. 

No  survey  of  the  elusive  elementary  and  secondary  field 
has  ever  been  made,  and  yet  as  Dr.  Ware  says,  it  is  recognized 
by  all  students  of  education  that  many  of  the  determining 
factors  in  academic,  as  well  as  national  outlook  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  schools  rather  than  the  colleges.  In  passing,  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  only  a relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  the  public  school  constituency  ever  go  to  college, 
"that  while  125  out  of  every  1,000  adult  Americans  are  high 
school  graduates,  only  25  out  of  1,000  are  college  graduates. 

In  this  survey  Dr.  Ware  has  made  a pioneering  effort  to 
present  a picture  of  education  in  international  relations  as 
it  seems  to  be  developing  at  the  present  time  in  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  United  States.  Of  necessity.  Dr. 
Ware  has  studied  many  other  agencies,  other  than  the  schools. 
Her  survey  would,  indeed,  be  inadequate  without  it.  For 
example  she  has  presented  a full  account  of  the  workings  of 
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the  following:  Agencies  for  Planning  and  Encouraging  Research; 

Centers  for  the  Study  of  International  Relations;  Organiza- 
tions Concerned  with  Research  in  International  Relations; 
Organizations  Dealing  with  International  Relations  in  Special 
Fields;  Business  and  Financial  Research  Institutions  in  Inter- 
national Relations;  The  Social  Sciences  in  International  Re- 
lations; Economics  in  International  Relations;  International 
Law;  International  Relations  as  a Study;  European  Inter- 
national Relations;  The  Pacific  Area;  Latin  America;  Canadian- 
American  Relations;  Agencies  for  Adult  Education  in  Inter- 
national Relations;  Channels  of  International  Intellectual 
Contact;  The  League  of  Nations  and  Research  and  Organizations 
for  International  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  report  made  by  Miss 
Ware  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  1934  as  related  to  internation- 
al education.  A brief  comment  on  this  follows: 

Only  comparatively  recently  in  America  has  the  subject 
of  international  relations  been  looked  upon  as  a separate 
subject  for  consideration  in  an  academic  curriculum.  Inter- 
national law  and  diplomatic  history  have  ever  dealt  directly 
with  phases  of  the  consequences  of.  this  adjustment.  Other 
social  sciences,  notably  history  and  economics,  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  consideration  of  the  influence 
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of  international  relations  on  their  subjects.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  developing  a new  emphasis,  both  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  international,  as  against  the  strictly  national, 
point  of  view  in  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  data, 
and,  in  addition,  a realization  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
data  collected  by  scholars  of  different  disciplines  in  their 
bearing  on  an  understanding  of  international  relations. 

The  trend  with  social  sciences  follows  the  trend  in  the 
life  of  the  world  which  they  are  studying  and  interpreting. 
National  economy  and  national  social  life  are  becoming  more 
and  more  deiDendent  on  their  relationships  with  other  national 
economics  and  other  national  societies  which  are  expanding 
rapidly,  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  influence  on  business 
and  life  at  home.  Another  reason  for  the  development  of  the 
academic  subject  of  international  relations  is  the  realization 
that  international  law  and  diplomatic  history  do  not  explain 
international  intercourse,  the  causes  of  which  lie  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  world  society.  Problems  in- 
volved in  the  adjustment  of  the  increasing  activity  of  inter- 
national life  cannot  be  solved  without  a consideration  of  the 
fundamental  primary  factors  underlying  that  life  and  causing 
the  problems  to  arise.  These  developments  have  served  to 
impress  upon  scholars  that  the  study  of  international  relation 
is  no  longer  a subject  for  political  science  or  law  but  that 
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that  economics,  history,  sociology,  geography  - all  the  soc- 
ial sciences  - are  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the 
understanding  and  the  solution  of  difficulties  arising  as  a 
consequence  of  the  international  system.  Hence  we  are  going 
back  to  the  root  - back  to  the  universal  public  school,  and 
are  here  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  an  appreciation  of 
these  root  subjects.  That  newly  discovered  step  is  fundamen- 
tal. 

With  the  exception  of  its  contribution  to  international 
law  and  to  diplomatic  history,  social  science  is  making,  in- 
directly, its  principal  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
international  relations.  American  economists,  sociologists, 
geographers  and  an thrppo legists  are  led  by  the  nature  of 
their  fields  of  study  to  take  a broad  view  of  human  affairs 
and  to  emphasize  the  international,  rather  than  the  national 
point  of  view  . . . Today  the  historian  tends  less  to  take 
nationalistic  views  in  his  writing  and  to  extend  his  study  to 
take  in  the  points  of  view  of  other  nations,  so  that  a sense 
of  fair  play  and  reasonable  consideration  for  other  nations 
is  inculcated  as  against  a previous  tendency  toward  justifica- 
tion of  nationalistic  objectives.  Furthermore,  leading  his- 
torians tend  to  make  their  researches  in  history  turn  on 
other  than  national  units,  as,  for  instance,  ancient  history. 
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treating  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  Bases  rather  than  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  studies  of  Western  civilization  rather  than 
of  a single  European  country. 

It  appears  generally  true  that  scholars  in  the  different 
social  sciences  are  internationally  minded.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  this  generalization  is  made  as  to  the  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools,  although  qualified  by  the  considera- 
tion that  they  are  usually  sentimental  and  lack  time  for 
study  or  lack  the  information  necessary  to  make  them  under- 
stood fully  the  reasons  for  their  sentiment.  While  the  enono- 
mists,  historians,  sociologists,  and  geographers  are  not  al- 
ways fully  conscious  of  the  international  possibilities  of 
their  work,  they,  nevertheless  almost  necessarily  have  a 
tendency  to  look  beyond  national  boundaries  for  explanations 
of  social  phenomena* 

According  to  Dr.  Ware  there  is  a great  lack  in  true  re- 
search which  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  international 
affairs.  Of  the  American  agencies  concerned  with  the  study 
of  international  affairs  there  are  at  least  three  distinct 
types.  There  are  agencies  concerned  with  fundamental  research 
carried  on  by  individuals  through  grants;  a second  variety  is 
interested  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  current  problems 
for  the  information  of  selected  classes  of  the  public  or  the 
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public  generally;  a third  type  includes  the  many  institutes 
which  assemble  around  a table  a few  persons  especially  inform- 
ed and  a number  of  persons  especially  interested  in  a topic, 
to  explore  that  topic  from  different  points  of  view.  To  Dr. 

Ware  research  of  the  second  and  third  type  are  practically 
useless  to  the  development  of  the  ultimate  aim  - that  of 
making  for  better  international  understanding.  The  value  of 
the  whole  informational  material  on  which  the  public  opinion 
or  the  opinion  of  groups  of  the  public  is  being  formed,  de- 
pends upon  thorough  research  of  the  first  type. 

IX.  Thomas  Alexander  and  Beryl  Parker  report  in  their  book 
published  in  1929,  "The  New  Education  in  the  German  Republic," 
that  the  Lichtwarkschule  is  attempting  to  introduce  Kulturkundss, 
the  study  of  civilization,  as  the  center  or  core  of  work  done 
in  all  German  schools. 

International  study  was  to  be  made  through  field  work  and 
original  texts.  For  example,  an  American  text,  translated 
into  the  German  language,  w ould  be  the  material  used  in  the 
study  of  an  American  subject.  In  other  words,  foreign  culture 
was  to  be  studied  through  exact  source  information.  Field 
trips  were  to  be  taken  whenever  possible,  so  that  the  boys  and 
girls  studied  actual  conditions  in  a nation  through  first  hand 
experience.  Much  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  and  Mr.  Parker’s  account, 
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I believe,  sounds  like  the  work  of  some  of  our  more  progres- 
sive schools  in  this  country. 

This  study  was  written  in  1929.  One  must  keep  that  date 
in  mind  when  reading  such  a study.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  a theory  or  practice  still  exists,  in  fact,  I found 
evidence  in  "The  Development  of  German  Education,”  an  article 
appearing  in  the  International  Education  Review  for  Spring 
1935,  that  no  such  program  is  present  today  in  any  form. 

However,  since  such  a theory  did  exist  once,  it  is 
probable  that  its  embers  are  still  smoldering,  and  perchance 
even  in  Nazi  Germany  it  may  appear  again. 

X.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  forthcoming  increasing 
evidence  of  teachers’  organizations  interest  (and  hence  in- 
dividual teacher  interest)  in  education  for  better  inter- 
national relations.  For  example  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  platform  of  principles  and  ideals  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  formulated  in  1932,  included  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

(1)  The  N.E.A.  believes  that  improvement  in  communication, 
international  business  relations,  and  social  intercourse  has 
established  many  common  international  interests.  In  view  of 
these  actualities,  education  should  prepare  children  and  adults 
for  cooperative  living  in  a community  of  nations. 
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(2)  Provision  should  he  made  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
professors,  and  educational  publications.  State  school 
legislation  should  make  such  international  exchanges  possible 
and  effective. 

(3)  A modern  program  of  education  should  include  the  study 
of  the  history,  the  interests  and  the  problems  of  other 
nations.  This  study  should  include  such  instruments  of  world 
understanding  as  the  organizations  for  international  co- 
operation, the  court  for  arbitration,  and  the  treaties  of 
peace. 

(4)  Local,  state,  and  national  associations  of  teachers 
should  be  linked  internationally  for  the  systematic  exchange 
of  professional  knowledge,  visits,  and  conferences. 

Similarly,  the  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 
National  Education  Association  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions on  February  25,  1932: 

(1)  We  endorse  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  N.E.A.  in  July 
1931,  favoring  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors,  the 
formation  of  international  education  associations,  and  the 
holding  of  international  education  conferences,  for  all  of 
these  promote  world  under  standing,  friendship,  cooperation, 
and  peace. 

(2)  We  commend  the  World  Federation  of  Education  Association’s 
program  for  world  understanding. 
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(3)  The  Department  of  Superintendents  once  again  goes  on 
record  as  favoring  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  as  a means  of 
stabilizing  world  relationships. 


The  interest  of  these  associations  in  the  problems  of 
international  relations  is  further  attested  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  1932  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  there  were  ten  addresses 
dealing  with  either  phases  of  internationalism  in  education 
or  with  specific  education  problems  in  other  countries. 

Encouraging  as  these  resolutions  of  the  N.E.A.  may  sound, 
and  striking  and  original  as  the  courses  of  study,  or  special 
programs,  for  instruction  for  the  building  of  international 
goodwill  may  be,  on  the  whole  this  survey,  from  which  this 
material  was  taken,1  indicates  that  in  quantity  and  quality 
the  teaching  of  education  for  better  international  relations 
in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools  of  this 
country  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

"A  great  proportion  of  the  textbooks  in  common 
use  hinder  the  development  of  international  under- 
standing. The  teacher’s  organizations  have  thus  far 
largely  confined  themselves  to  passing  well-intention- 
ed resolutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be 


1.  Ware,  Edith  E.,  The  Study  of  International  Relations  in 
the  United  States,  passim. 
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definitely  and  increasingly  interested  in  inter- 
national questions;  that  much  good  research  has 
built  the  foundation  for  the  effective  teaching  of 
international  relations;  that  the  textbook  problem 
is  being  seriously  attacked;  that  several  private 
associations  have  been  doing  good  work  in  the 
schools;  and  that,  of  their  own  initiative,  sever- 
al important  school  systems  have  inaugurated  ex- 
cellent instruction  in  this  field." 


XI.  The  following  report  will  set  forth  at  least  one  of  the 
more  hopeful  developments  in  the  field  of  education  for 
better  international  relations  - one  of  the  bright  spots  of 
the  picture.  This  report  has  been  culled  from  The  Study  of 
International  Relations  in  the  United  States,  Survey  for  1934,1 
by  Edith  E.  Ware,  Part  10,  "Education  in  International  Rela- 
tions . " 

There  are  at  least  ten  of  the  larger  school  systems  in 
the  United  States  (Boston,  Denver,  Long  Beach,  California, 

Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  St.  Paul,  Salt  Lake  City,  St.  Louis, 
Portland,  Maine,  and  Fordson,  Michigan)  which  have  interesting 
programs  for  the  study  of  international  relations.  Six  states 
(Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania) 
have  been  similarly  active  in  this  field.  An  interesting 
account  is  forthcoming  from  one  of  them. 

Kansas 

The  department  of  education  of  the  state  of  Kansas  has 
issued  a special  pamphlet  containing  a supplementary  course 
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of  study  for  high  school  history  and  social  science  entitled 
International  Relations.  It  was  prepared  by  a group  of 
students  in  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
who  were  working  under  Mr.  L.  W.  Brooks,  director  of  secon- 
dary education  of  the  city  of  Wichita.  The  plan  was  striking- 
ly original  when  inaugurated;  it  continues  to  merit  attention. 
In  brief,  the  outline  defines  the  aims  as  two:  the  ultimate, 
world  peace  and  prosperity;  the  immediate,  international 
goodwill  and  understanding.  This  study  of  international  re- 
lations is  divided  into  seven  topics.  The  first.  Good  Will 
and  Tolerance  at  Home,  begins  in  the  classroom;  the  discus- 
sion is  applied  to  the  school,  the  community,  the  nation. 

The  second  unit,  entitled  Introduction  to  International  Under- 
standing, explains  how  "our  changing  environment  makes  us 
world  citizens1'  and  "ho w nations  depend  on  one  another." 

In  the  third  unit.  Information  About  Our  Neighbors,  is  ana- 
lyzed and  described  as  social,  political,  and  economic. 

Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  the  fourth  major  subject  discussed, 
comprises  the  following  topics:  Our  State  Department,  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy,  International  Organizations,  Rules 
Governing  International  Relations,  Economic  Problems  of 
International  Relations,  and  Dependencies  of  the  United 
States.  Here  the  whole  educational  program  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  through  the  university  has  been  very  obviously 
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affected  by  the  challenge  of  the  contemporary  problems  in 
int ernational  relations  which  have  developed  since  the  War. 

The  fifth  unit  of  study  in  the  Kansas  plan  is  unique; 
it  is  entitled  Causes  of  Understanding  and  Effects  of  War. 

The  six  causes  listed  are:  narrow  nationalism,  nationalistic 
propaganda,  psychological  causes,  imperialism,  mediaevalism, 
and  armaments,  and  secret  diplomacy.  The  effects  are  to  be 
treated  in  categories:  social,  economic,  political,  and 
effects  upon  the  common  people.  International  Organizations 
for  Peace  is  the  topic  which,  according  to  the  outline  is 
set  over  against  War,  Its  Causes  and  Effects.  The  final, 
the  seventh  unit  defined  for  study,  discussion  and  cultiva- 
tion, is  The  International  Mind. 

Programs  of  similar  character  are  being  developed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  merely  a sample. 

XII.  "Some  Practical  Efforts  to  Teach  Goodwill,"  prepared 

by  Henry  Lester  Smith  and  Peyton  Henry  Canary  of  the  Bureau 

of  Cooperative  Research,  Indiana,  was  published  as  an  attempt 

to  furnish  a basis  for  better  teaching  of  goodwill. 

"Our  chief  purpose  and  the  aim  of  our  cooperating 
teachers,  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  many  others 
to  labor  with  increasing  effectiveness  in  this 
vast  field." 


Over  292  lessons  were  submitted  by  competent  and  pro- 
gressive public  and  private  Indiana  teachers,  from  which  the 
fifty  that  were  judged  as  offering  a cross-section  of  what 
is  actually  being  done  were  selected.  This  material  covers 
work  being  presented  in  grades  one  through  twelve  and  is  an 
indication  of  the  felt  need  for  such  teaching  in  all  grades, 
and  for  all  ages. 

From  this  "pioneering"  publication  one  might  draw  sever- 
al definite  assumptions.  First,  that  goodwill,  whether  per- 
sonal or  international,  is  a desirable  attitude.  Second, 
that  goodwill  can  actually  be  taught,  not  only  incidentally 
and  by  suggestion  through  example,  but  also  specifically  and 
by  precept.  Third,  that  in  the  various  types  of  public  and 
private  schools  of  our  country  good  will  is  actually  and 
definitely  being  taught  more  or  less  continuously  and  in 
sundry  ways. 

From  this  publication  I have  selected  four  plans  or 
lesson  suggestions,  which  have  the  creation  of  better  inter- 
national goodwill  as  their  main  objective.  These  lessons 
are,  indeed,  imperfect.  However,  they  are  pictures  of  what 
is  actually  being  attempted  in  the  schools,  and  are,  there- 
fore, significant. 
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PLANS  FROM  PRACTICAL  EFFORTS  TO  TEACH  GOOD  WILL 

I 

International  Good  Will  Through  Organizations  and  Practices'^ 

Grade  IX 

By  Fred  N.  Reeder,  Teacher  of  Social  Studies,  Arsenal 
Technical  Schools,  Indianapolis 

This  lesson  was  taught  in  a Social  Studies  I class  com- 
posed of  beginning  ninth-grade  pupils.  This  is  a non-textbook 
class.  Each  student  has  a series  of  syllabuses  of  questions 
from  which  it  is  the  purpose  to  bring  out  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples dealing  with  group  life.  One  of  the  questions  was, 
"Study  the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  see  how 
it  contributes  to  world  fellowship.  Can  you  find  other  or- 
ganizations or  movements  which  also  do  this?"  It  was  from 

this  question  that  the  lesson  was  evolved. 

The  specific  objectives  in  mind  when  the  lesson  was 
taught  were:  to  understand  the  necessity  and  value  of  creat- 

ing international  good  will;  to  understand  that  there  are 
various  means  through  which  international  good  will  may  be 
created;  to  understand  how  certain  organizations  and  prac- 
tices have  created  good  will;  and  to  create  in  the  pupils' 
minds  a desire  to  further  international  good  will. 

1.  Smith,  William  Lester,  and  Canary,  Peyton,  Practical  Effort 
to  Teach  Good  Will,  p.  88. 
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If  there  was  one  dominant  objective  sought,  it  was  to 
show  that  in  this  period  of  extreme  nationalism  the  individual 
is  not  helpless  in  creating  international  good  will  - that 
there  are  many  organizations  through  which  he  may  work.  It 
was  expected  that  the  students  would  realize  this  as  a result 
of  their  study  and  classroom  discussion. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  students  through  their  own  efforts 
would  be  able  to  find  materials  which  would  bring  out  the 
objectives  of  the  lesson.  However,  a few  special  topics 
were  assigned  to  individual  students.  Among  the  topics  assign 
ed  were  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  payment  of  the  indemnity 
to  the  United  States  by  China  as  a result  of  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, the  attempts  at  an  international  university,  the 
attendance  of  foreign  students  in  American  universities,  and 
trade  as  a means  of  creating  international  good  will.  The 
first  two  assigned  topics  can  be  found  in  any  American  history 
text.  The  other  reports  were  taken  .from  Selected  Articles  on 
War  - Cause  and  Cure,  by  Julia  Emily  Johnsen,  and  Inter- 
national Civics;  the  Community  of  Nations,  by  Pitman  B. 

Potter  and  Roscoe  L.  West. 

The  lesson  was  assigned  five  days  before  the  recitation 
period.  At  the  time  of  the  assignment,  the  first  two  objec- 
tives were  set  up  before  the  students  and  they  were  asked  to 
be  able  to  define  the  term  "good  will."  On  two  of  the  inter- 
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vening  days  they  were  asked  if  they  were  finding  material, 
and  the  response  v/as  positive. 

On  the  day  of  recitation,  the  definition  of  good  will 
that  met  with  the  greatest  approval  was  "kindly  feeling.  : 

Our  next  step  was  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  international 
good  will.  It  was  brought  out  that  good  will  through  pro- 
motion of  peace  is  a preventive  of  war  with  its  attendant 
evils  and  costs;  that  trade  is  more  likely,  thereby  giving  a 
nation  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  its  surplusses;  that  as 
a result  of  international  friendliness  the  contributions  of 
various  peoples  in  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  science, 
etc.  are  made  accessible  to  the  peoples  of  all  nations, 
thereby  raising  the  general  level  of  civilization;  and  finally 
that,  since  all  nations  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  one 
another,  good  will  gives  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  the 
various  wants  which  could  not  be  satisfied  by  a single  nation 
alone . 

The  students  then  gave  the  organizations  and  practices 
which  they  felt  promoted  good  will  and  briefly  commented  upon 
their  contributions.  If  students  did  not  approve  of  the  con- 
tributions made,  they  offered  their  criticisms;  and  either 
the  class  as  a whole  or  occasionally  the  teacher  decided 
whether  the  point  should  be  accepted.  Some  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  practices  contributing  to  good  will  as  given  by 
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the  students  were: 

Sporting  events,  such  as  the  Olympic  games;  the  Oxford- Cam- 
bridge Yale -Harvard  track  meets;  speedboat  races;  yacht  races, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  good  sportsmanship  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton;  traveling  baseball  teams,  both  professional  and 
college;  and  ping-pong  tournaments. 

Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  with  their  international  jamborees. 
International  education,  Rhodes  Scholarships,  and  the  exchange 
of  professors  and  high  school  teachers  of  which  we  had  an 
example  in  our  own  community. 

Kindly  treatment  of  foreign  students  here. 

International  commerce. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

World  fairs. 

Missionary  work,  especially  with  attention  to  social  work. 

The  presence  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls. 

The  League  of  Nations,  which  had  been  discussed  in  a previous 
assignment. 

The  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  - previously  discussed. 

The  World  Court. 

Treatment  of  tourists. 

Aviation  trips,  such  as  those  of  Lindbergh  and  Balbo. 
Disarmament  conference. 
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Radio  programs. 

Treatment  of  immigrants. 

International  Rotary. 

Friendship  letters  between  children  of  various  nations. 
International  church  meetings. 

Pan-American  conferences. 

Young  People's  conferences. 

Giving  to  the  United  States  by  France  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  measure  objectively 
whether  or  not  the  objectives  sought  were  obtained.  However, 
judging  by  the  interest  taken  by  the  students,  the  lesson 
was  somewhat  successful.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  forty 
minutes  of  recitation  many  of  the  students  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves.  There  was  a unanimous 
demand  that  the  lesson  should  be  continued  to  the  next  day. 
This  was  done,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  period  was 
used.  The  list  of  organizations  and  practices  is  long 
enough,  it  is  believed,  to  justify  the  feeling  that  the  second 
objective  was  attained. 
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Friends  from  Everywhere . " Grade  V. 

By  Adda  Fraley,  Teacher  of  Fifth  Grade,  Elm  Heights  School, 

Bloomington. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  fifth-grade  group  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  better  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  our  world-neighbors  than  by  taking  a trip  around  the 
world.  Since  so  many  of  our  forefathers  came  from  Europe, 
we  decided  to  spend  more  time  there  than  anywhere  else,  to 
see  if  we  could  find  out  why  so  many  Europeans  came  to 
America. 

The  student  teachers  secured  many  folders  from  railroad 
offices  and  steamship  companies  to  find  data  concerning  the 
cost  of  such  a trip,  the  best  routes  to  take,  from  which  har- 
bor to  sail,  at  which  port  in  Europe  to  arrive,  and  what  life 
on  a big  ocean  liner  would  be  like.  Since  the  5A  group  was 
studying  Westward  toward  America,  by  Clark  Gordy,  which  be- 
gins with  the  earliest  civilization  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  group  decided  to  visit  Mediterranean  lands  first. 

A large  cross-section  illustration  of  an  ocean  liner 
(put  out  by  the  Cunard  and  Anchor  Steamship  Lines)  was  used 
to  help  the  pupils  visualize  life  on  a steamship.  Pictures 
in  Cunard  Comparisons  and  Going  Abroad  via  Cunard  and  Anchor 
Lines,  together  with  pupil  experiences  on  ships,  added  greatly 
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to  the  interest  of  this  imaginary  trip.  Activities  such  as 
the  following  were  carried  out. 

1.  Dramatizing  a day  on  board  ship. 

2.  Making  a healthful  menu  for  a child  at  sea. 

3.  Making  a list  of  recreations  for  shipboard. 

4.  Describing  staterooms. 

5.  Studying  Mediterranean  Cruise  folders. 

6.  Making  a scrapbook  of  scenes  in  Mediterranean  lands  (from 
National  Geographic  Magazine  and  from  pictures  in  folders 
and  newspapers) 

7.  Making  a scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings  on  travel. 

8.  Studying  maps  to  find  the  ansv^ers  to  many  questions  which 

were  arising  concerning  locations,  physical  features,  and 
industrial  activities  of  the  people. 

9.  Contrasting  early  transportation  on  water  with  that  of 
modern  times. 

10.  Making  an  exhibit  of  articles  made  in  those  countries. 

11.  Enlarging  a map  of  the  world  on  sign  painter’s  cloth  (using 

an  etched  glass  slide  in  a projector  lantern.) 

12.  Computing  the  expense  of  such  a trip  and  the  time  and  kind 

of  clothing  needed  for  ocean  travel. 

This  required  six  or  seven  weeks’  work  and  gave  the 
pupils  a background  and  an  insight  into  life  in  these  foreign 
lands.  On  Armistice  Day  a more  intensive  study  of  inter- 
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national  understanding  and  good  will  was  launched. 

My  objectives  in  the  Armistice  Day  lesson  were  to  help 
pupils  to  see  that  we  are  commemorating  a great  struggle, 

"The  War  to  End  War,"  that  the  world  is  interdependent  and 
countries  are  neighbors;  that  war  has  been  renounced  by  all 
the  governments  of  the  world;  that  since  1918  people  have  been 
trying  to  settle  disputes  without  war;  and  that  peace  and 
world  understanding  are  necessary  to  happiness  and  progress. 

We  used  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines  showing 
the  celebration  on  November  11,  1918,  when  rejoicing  was  at 
its  height. 

These  questions  arose:  What  started  the  war?  Why  was  it 
called  the  World  War?  Why  did  we  get  mixed  up  in  a European 
War?  Who  were  the  Allies? 

Pupils  participated  by  telling  of  some  relative  who  had 
actually  fought  in  the  war,  or  some  nurse  or  doctor  who  had 
worked  at  the  front.  One  pupil  had  heard  a talk  given  at  a 
church  the  night  before  showing  how  the  money  spent  on  war 
could  be  applied  to  constructive  work,  and  he  offered  to  re- 
port these  figures  to  the  class  the  next  day. 

We  learned  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  study  the 
other  person’s  point  of  view  concerning  the  argument  and  try 
to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  agreement  than  to  spend  so  much 
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money  and  kill  so  many  people  in  a horrible  war,  that  our 
attitude  of  mind  will  determine  whether  we  have  other  wars  or 
whether  the  World  War  will  end  war;  and  that,  if  we  learn  to 
understand  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  the  foreigner  is 
neither  queer  nor  foolish,  but  that  he  has  done  very  much  as 
we  would  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  question  arose  as  to  how  we  could  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  neighbors  across  the  sea.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  children  could  write  letters  or  exchange  pictures 
with  foreign  boys  and  girls.  One  child  asked,  "How  could  an 
Italian  child  read  our  letters,  because  our  language  is  as 
foreign  to  him  as  his  is  to  us?"  The  teacher  explained  that 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  would  translate  the  letters  for  the 
children  and  send  them  to  children  of  other  lands.  The 
children  became  interested  in  writing  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
for  information  on  exchange  of  letters  and  pictures. 

They  also  suggested  that  they  might  write  a play  showing 
the  children  of  many  countries  meeting  and  becoming  acquainted. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
producing  such  a play.  It  was  suggested  that  the  boys  might 
have  one  scene  and  the  girls  one.  The  boys  could  show  Uncle 
Sam  holding  a Peace  Council  where  each  country  reported  what 
had  already  been  done  to  foster  the  idea  of  world  peace.  When 
the  ideas  had  been  presented  and  discussed  it  developed  that 
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Uncle  Sam  would  call  the  Peace  Council  in  America  and  that 
after  the  meeting  he  would  fall  asleep  and  dream  that  the 
children  from  the  different  lands  would  come  together  for  a 
Friendship  Luncheon,  to  which  each  country  would  contribute 
some  product  typical  of  that  country. 

A committee  was  selected  to  write  the  conversation  for 
Uncle  Sam’s  Dream.  Another  committee  was  chosen  whose  duty  it 
was  to  assign  one  country  to  each  boy.  The  boy  was  to  find 
what  his  country  had  done  to  promote  world  peace  or  to  give  an 
idea  of  how  that  country  felt  about  arbitration.  The  reports 
were  first  to  be  given  orally  in  the  geography  class  as  each 
country  was  being  studied. 

There  v/as  another  fifth  grade  in  the  building  but  at  first 
the  class  did  not  feel  that  they  wanted  to  ask  them  to  take 
part  in  the  play.  However,  the  teacher  reminded  them  that,  if 
they  wanted  to  stress  the  idea  of  friendship  and  peace  between 
people  in  other  lands,  they  would  first  have  to  apply  the 
principle  at  home.  The  pupils  consented  to  ask  the  children 
from  the  other  fifth  grade  to  appoint  one  person  from  that 
room  to  serve  on  each  committee. 

The  pupils  took  over  the  planning  immediately.  The  chair- 
man met  with  their  respective  committees  at  recess  - they  did 
not  want  to  play,  but  wanted  to  begin  their  work. 
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Those  who  were  assigned  various  countries  to  study  gave 
their  reports  of  the  contributions  of  those  countries  in  the 
geography  class.  Reports  were  given  on  naval  conferences, 
the  work  of  organizations  and  libraries  toward  world  peace,  etc 
Costumes  of  the  different  countries  were  studied  in  the  art 
class.  The  folk  dances  of  several  of  the  countries  were 
taught  in  the  physical  education  classes.  The  songs  chosen 
by  the  music  committee  for  the  play  were  learned  in  the  music 
classes.  And  the  play  itself  was  written  and  rewritten  in 
the  language  class.  Ideas  for  the  play  gradually  developed 
from  one  class  meeting  to  the  next,  and  the  play  was  revised 
and  corrected  according  to  suggestions  made  in  class. 

The  children  felt  that  they  were  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  play.  Interest  was  keen  and  the  pupils 
were  enthusiastic  about  having  some  part  assigned  to  them  so 
that  they  might  begin  active  work.  The  reports  that  were 
worked  out  by  the  individual  pupils  and  presented  in  class 
later  had  to  be  rewritten  and  condensed  so  that  they  could  be 
used.  With  the  aid  of  the  various  committees  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  class,  the  final  draft  of  the  play,  "World  Friend- 
ship," took  form.  A brief  outline  of  this  play,  which  was 
made  up  of  a prologue  and  two  scenes,  follows: 
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WORLD  FRIENDSHIP 


Prologue 

War  Must  Cease 

Why  not  let  war  cease 
So  people  can  have  peace? 

And  let  the  cannon’s  roar 
Be  forever  o’er. 

Days  have  come  and  days  have  gone 
For  years  war  has  marched  on 
But  the  days  the  countries  long  for 
Are  the  days  when  there’s  no  war. 

In  this  play,  you  will  see 
How  countries  can  agree 
And  that  disputes  will  never  end 
By  killing  off  your  friends. 

So  no  matter  what  the  trouble 
War  will  only  make  it  double. 

Let  the  League  help  war  to  cease 
And  bring  about  everlasting  peace. 

Arthur  Leible 
5B  Grade 

SCENE  I 
PEACE  COUNCIL 

(Uncle  Sam  greets  some  of  the  delegates  as  they  enter  the 
room.  Soon  he  calls  the  meeting  to  order. ) 

Uncle  Sam:  Friends  from  the  various  countries,  I have  called 

this  meeting  to  see  what  you  have  done  toward  trying  to  settle 

disputes  between  nations  peaceably.  War  is  horrible  and  should 

be  stopped  . . . Nations  must  learn  how  to  be  friendly  and 

settle  their  disputes  peaceably.  Now  that  we  can  talk  to 

each  other  across  the  oceans,  the  world  seems  smaller.  Each 


nation  has  something  to  contribute  for  the  happiness  and  well- 
being of  all  - so  we  must  learn  to  live  and  work  together,  as 
neighbors,  in  peace.  Educate  the  people  toward  a better 
understanding  of  each  other’s  problems  and  stress  the  idea  of 
a friendly  feeling  among  nations.  The  real  business  of  life 
is  to  live  and  H^et  live.  It  is  not  enough  to  hate  war  - we 
must  learn  to  love  our  neighbors  and  live  in  peace  with  them. 
Denmark,  what  have  you  done? 

Denmark : Denmark  is  a peace-loving  country.  She  remained 

neutral  throughout  the  World  War  and  was  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

Uncle  Sam:  Germany,  may  we  hear  from  you? 

Germany : Germany's  Youth  Movement  dates  back  about  50  years. 

It  was  organized  for  the  young  people  of  Germany  - before  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  started  in  America.  This  movement  was  or- 
ganized to  foster  the  idea  of  democracy  and  to  free  the  young 
people  from  some  false  ideas  handed  down  by  their  ancestors. 
Uncle  Sam:  France,  what  can  you  report? 

France : France  wants  peace.  She  believes  that  a World  Court 

of  International  Justice  might  pass  upon  disputes  which  arise 
between  nations  and  settle  eheir  difficulties  without  all  the 
horrors  and  expense  of  war.  France  erected  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  harbor  to  keep  ever  in  the  mind  the  desire 
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for  peace  and  good  will  between  these  two  countries. 

(There  followed  similar  reports  from  South  America,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  Norway,  Canada,  Holland,  Yugoslavia,  Spain, 

India,  Austria,  Greece,  Belgium,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy, 
Japan,  China,  Ireland,  and,  finally,  the  United  States.) 

Uncle  Sam:  I appreciate  your  coming  from  such  great  distances 

" 

to  this  meeting  where  we  can  talk  over  ways  and  means  for 
furthering  the  idea  of  world  friendship  and  better  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  problems.  We  must  educate  people  to  see 
that  war  is  not  the  v/ay  to  solve  international  difficulties. 
Lindbergh's  solo  flight  across  the  ocean  proved  to  us,  more 
than  ever,  that  we  are  all  just  neighbors,  and  that  distance 
no  longer  keeps  us  from  knowing  each  other.  International 
broadcasts  enable  nations  to  speak  to  each  other  frequently 
on  important  issues.  Nations  must  learn  to  trust  each  other 
more  and,  when  difficulties  arise,  talk  them  over  and  find 
ways  of  settling  them  that  will  be  mutually  satisfactory. 
Switzerland:  I make  a motion  that  this  conference  go  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  war. 

(The  motion  is  carried  and  the  meeting  is  adjourned.  All 
rise,  talking  together  as  they  bid  Uncle  Sam  goodbye.) 

Uncle  Sam: (after  the  exit  of  his  guests)  I feel  encouraged 
after  all  the  expressions  of  friendliness  I have  just  heard... 
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I hope  that  the  younger  generation  can  learn  to  trust  each 
other;  that  they  will  learn  to  treat  each  other  as  neighbors 
should;  and  that  they  will  form  the  habit  of  talking  over 
their  difficulties  and  arriving  at  a satisfactory  agreement  ... 
(Uncle  Sam  sits  down  to  think  and  falls  asleep  and  enjoys  a 
pleasant  dream. ) 

Scene  II 

Uncle  Sam’s  Dream 

(A  few  American  children  are  on  the  stage  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  children  from  foreign  lands  who  will  assemble  there  bring- 
ing products  for  an  international  friendship  luncheon  to  be 
held  that  evening  at  6 P.M.) 

Anna  (as  America):  I wonder  whether  everything  is  ready  to 

receive  our  foreign  guests.  I wish  the  other  children  would 
come.  They  should  be  here  with  us  to  greet  our  guests. 

Marie : Here  come  Betty,  Ralph,  and  Edward  now.  Wasn’t  it  fine 

for  Bob  to  meet  the  ship  and  escort  the  strangers  up  to  this 
building?  . . . 

Ralph:  I’m  anxious  to  see  their  different  costumes  we  have 

read  so  much  about.  They  wear  such  bright  colors. 

Anna:  I hear  some  one  now.  (Looks  out  of  window.)  There 

come  some  Chinese  children;  we’ll  see  how  we  get  along  talking 
to  them!  (Chinese  girls  enter.)  How  do  you  do?  (Anna  extends 
her  hand,  Chinese  girls  shake  their  own  hands.)  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
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Chinese  girl  (on  tip  toe):  Have  you  eaten  rice?  (Hands  them 

. 

a box  of  rice. ) 

Anna:  How  queer!  Why  do  you  ask  ’’Have  you  eaten  rice?" 

Chinese  girl:  That’s  the  way  we  greet  each  other  in  our 

country. 

Anna:  Have  a chair.  (Chinese  girls  sit  on  floor.)  Why  don’t 

you  sit  on  chairs?  We  don’t  expect  our  guests  to  sit  on  the 
floor. 

Chinese  girl:  That  is  our  custom;  we  sit  on  the  floor  when 

guests  come  to  see  us.  How  strange  everything  is  here!  We 
don’t  know  how  to  act. 

Anna : Please  make  yourselves  at  home  and  do  as  you  are  used 

to  doing.  Although  our  customs  are  different  and  our  clothes 
are  not  alike,  we  hope  to  become  better  acquainted  so  that  we 
may  be  friends.  Here  comes  someone  else.  (Enter  Japanese 
girls.)  How  do  you  do?  Will  you  come  in  and  tell  us  some- 
thing about  your  long  journey  across  the  seq?  (Extends  hand 
but  Japanese  girls  shake  their  own  hands.) 

Japanese  girl:  How  old  are  you? 

Anna:  How  old  am  I?  That’s  a strange  question  to  ask. 

Japanese  girl:  That’s  the  way  Japanese  people  greet  each 

other.  That  isn't  strange.  We  have  brought  you  some  of  our 
fine  tea  and  some  silks  of  which  we  are  very  proud. 
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Anna:  Thanks,  so  much.  We  have  often  heard  that  you  like 

tea.  How  lovely  your  costumes  are.  Please  come  over  and 
meet  our  friends. 

(Anna  introduces  the  Japanese  to  the  Chinese  children. ) 

Japanese  girl:  Oh I dear!  Everything  is  so  strange  we  do  not 
know  how  to  act.  Do  you  have  a Day  of  Kites,  when  the  streets 
are  filled  with  pleasant  sights,  and  bird  and  butterflies 
sail  into  the  skies?  Our  girls  have  a Doll  Feast  Day,  too, 
which  we  enjoy  very  much.  Can’t  we  all  play  some  games  and 
get  acquainted? 

Cinese  boy:  I'llbe  glad  to  teach  you  Buying  A Lock;  that’s 

an  easy  game  to  learn. 

Anna : Yes,  let  Ming  Toy  teach  us  his  game. 

(The  Chinese  boy  teaches  the  children  to  play  Buying  a Lock 
and  others  come  while  they  are  playing. ) 

Anna : Will  you  come  in?  (Children  from  Norway  and  Sweden 

enter ) 

Child  from  Norway:  We  come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  land 

of  the  Vikings,  and  we  have  brought  you  dried  fish  and  matches. 
From  our  giant  forests  most  of  the  matches  of  the  world  are 
made.  Our  people  want  to  be  represented  at  your  friendship 
luncheon,  so  we  brought  you  these  fish. 

Anna : Thanks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  try  them.  Come,  meet  our 

new  friends;  we  were  just  playing  a Chinese  game.  (Introduces 
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the  Chinese  and  Japanese.)  (To  Japanese  girl):  I think  I have 

never  seen  such  lovely  flowered  silk  as  you  wear,  hut  why  are 
your  dresses  made  in  this  fashion?  Why  do  you  carry  parasols? 
Japanese  girl:  We  think  this  is  a pretty  custom  in  our  land 

where  the  sun  shines  so  brightly;  we  spend  much  of  our  time 
out  in  our  gardens  of  flowers.  It  is  so  beautiful  there. 

Have  you  seen  pictures  of  our  lovely  gardens? 

Anna : Yes,  and  I’d  like  to  visit  them  some  time  myself.  Here 

come  some  more  of  our  new  friends.  (Children  from  Holland 
enter . ) 

Dutch  girl:  We  come  from  the  land  of  windmills  and  dykes.  We 

have  brought  tulips  to  use  on  the  friendship  table  this  even- 
ing. 

Anna:  (after  introducing  children  from  Holland)  We  are  just 

trying  to  get  acquainted  while  the  crowd  gathers. 

(Enter  Czechoslovakian,  Italian,  and  French  children.) 
Czechoslovakian,  Italian,  and  French  children:  From  Czecho- 

slovakia, Italy,  and  France  we  come.  We  heard  of  your  idea  of 
friendship,  and  we  wish  to  join  your  party  and  be  represented 
at  your  friendship  luncheon.  Each  of  us  has  brought  you  a 
gift  from  our  country. 

Anna : Thanks,  so  much.  Meet  our  friends.  (Introduces  them  to 


the  other  children.)  Our  party  is  getting  quite  large.  I 


think  we  had  better  change  to  some  other  method  of  getting 
acquainted.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing  some 
songs  of  the  different  countries.  (Songs  of  different  coun- 
tries are  sung.) 

(Children  from  Spain  enter.) 

Spanish  child:  B'rom  Spain  we  bring  you  greetings.  I hope  we 

are  not  late.  We  were  so  interested  in  looking  around  at 
your  city  that  we  spent  more  time  than  we  should  have  done. 
Anna : Oh I That  is  all  right.  We  are  just  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other's  customs. 

Spain:  In  Spain  the  senoritas  love  to  dress  in  their  native 

costumes  and  make  merry. 

(Children  from  Switzerland  enter.) 

Swiss  children:  We  are  from  Switzerland  - a peaceful  little 

country  which  lies  in  the  Alps  and  lives  unmolested  in  the 
midst  of  other  nations'  disputes.  Here  the  Red  Cross  organi- 
zation started  and  at  C-eneva  the  League  of  Nations  meets.  We 
furnish  you  clocks,  toys,  and  many  beautiful  things  carved  of 
wood.  This  chocolate  is  to  be  served  this  evening  at  your 
luncheon. 

(Children  from  many  other  countries  arrive,  bringing  gifts 
for  the  luncheon  and  offering  to  sing  songs  of  their  countries 
or  to  entertain  the  group  in  some  other  native  manner.) 


Anna:  I wonder  whereEngland  is?  I expected  her  to  be  here 
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(Enter  children  from  England,  singing  "London  Bridge  is  Falling 
Down" ) 

English  children;  Is  this  the  place?  We  must  be  the  last  to 
arrive.  We  bring  you  a ship  of  commerce  for  a center-piece 
on  your  table  and  masterpieces  of  literature. 

Inna : Can  you  furnish  us  with  a musical  number  typical  of 

your  country? 

English  children:  In  England  it  is  the  custom  at  Christmas 

time  to  sing  Christmas  carols;  we’ll  try  one.  (English  chil- 
dren sing  "The  First  Noel.") 

Anna : The  boys  and  girls  of  America  owe  to  every  country 

represented  here  a debt  of  gratitude.  We  have  read  about  yoiir 
heroes  and  your  writers;  we  have  studied  masterpieces  of  art 
and  listened  to  wonderful  symphonies;  we  have  used  your  toys, 
manufactured  articles,  metals,  linens,  foods,  and  many  other 
exports.  Today  we  have  heard  your  beautiful  songs  and  seen 
your  lovely  costumes.  We  feel  that  we  understand  your  ideas 
better.  Every  age  has  its  great  movements.  We  believe  that 
our  problem  is  to  cultivate  good  will  and  friendship  so  that 
nations  can  understand  each  other  better  and  learn  to  settle 
their  differences  peaceably  and  live  together  more  agreeably. 
Let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  hasten  the  day  when  wars  shall  cease 
so  that  all  may  live  and  work  together  in  peace. 

(All  join  in  singing  "Young  Crusaders  for  Feace.”) 
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That  the  interest  aroused  might  find  a more  permanent 
expression,  a photograph  of  the  entire  group  was  taken  before 
they  left  the  stage,  copies  of  which  have  been  eagerly  secured 
by  members  of  the  cast. 

Following  the  play  the  pupils  continued  their  interest 
in  the  project.  The  idea  of  Christmas  carols  originating  in 
England  brought  up  the  question  - What  customs  do  these 
foreign  countries  have  relative  to  the  Christmas  celebration? 
Securing  books  from  the  public  library,  we  had  special  reports 
on  Christijias  festivities  in  many  of  the  lands  studied. 

Several  famous  artists  were*  studied  in  art  class,  and  the 
pupils  started  a booklet,  Famous  Artists,  in  which  they  in- 
cluded short  compositions  about  the  artist  and  pictures  being 
studied.  Miniature  copies  of  some  of  these  paintings,  taken 
from  The  Grade  Teacher,  were  placed  with  the  composition. 

All  our  work  was  correlated  and  related  to  the  idea  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  our  distant  neighbors. 

Ill  - 

Longfellow  on  World  Peace.  Grade  X 
(By  Lillie  E.  Fosbrink,  Teacher  of  English,  Shields  High 
School , Seymour ) 

In  our  American  literature  classes  in  high  school  we 
study  the  life  and  poems  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  One 
day's  lesson  was  the  study  of  "The  Arsenal  at  Springfield," 
written  by  Longfellow  in  1844, 


1,  Ibid.,  p.  101 


The  aims  of  the  lesson  were  to  bring  before  the  student’s 
mind  thoughts  on  universal  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
help  him  to  appreciate  the  sincere  effort  of  a poet  to  be  a 
reformer  while  attempting  to  be  a lyricist.  Longfellow  visit- 
ed  an  arsenal  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  with  his  second 
wife,  and  she  suggested  that  he  write  a peace  poem. 

The  polished  cannon  and  firearms  standing  against  the 
wall  made  the  poet  think  of  a huge  pipe  organ.  The  poet  hears 
the  music  that  Death  has  played  upon  such  an  organ  through 
the  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  The  music  has  been  accom- 
panied by  cries  of  agony  and  endless  groans.  Various  choruses- 
the  tumult  of  every  village  that  was  sacked  and  burned;  pray- 
ers of  mercy  mingled  with  coarse  shouts;  the  soldiers’  revel- 
ing and  singing  while  pillaging  the  countryside;  the  wail  of 
people  starving  to  death;  and  the  noise  of  bursting  shells, 
clashing  swords,  cannonading,  and  musketry  - accompany  these 
dreadful  musical  notes  played  by  war.  Longfellow  laments 
that  man  must  murder  man  and  that  instruments  of  war  must  be 
used  to  drown  the  voices  of  Nature  and  jar  the  heavenly  har- 
monies. He  says  that  if  half  of  the  wealth  and  pov/er  that 
is  bestowed  upon  war  were  spent  in  educating  the  mind,  we 
would  not  need  arsenals.  He  holds  out  a hope  for  the  future 
when  he  believes  that  the  music  played  by  Death  on  this  war- 
organ  will  grow  fainter  and  finally  cease  and  then  we  can  hear 
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the  words  of  Jesus,  "Peace  on  Earth!" 

After  we  had  discussed  the  poem  and  tried  to  get  the 
author's  ideas  of  war,  the  causes  of  war,  and  the  things  that 
would  bring  world  peace,  I asked  the  members  of  the  class  to 
express  their  own  opinions  about  "what  would  establish  univer- 
sal peace." 

These  are  the  opinions  as  they  expressed  them: 

"Take  the  profits  out  of  war,  then  so  many  people  will 
not  want  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  for 
themselves . 

Establish  a universal  language  so  that  we  could  under- 
stand each  other  when  we  wish  to  communicate. 

Make  moving  pictures  which  show  the  horrors  of  war 
instead  of  the  glory  of  war. 

Educate  the  mind  as  the  poet  said  but  do  more  than 
that.  The  heart  must  be  educated,  too.  When  we 
live  a Christian  life  then  all  greed  and  hate  will 
leave  us  and  then  we  shall  no  longer  want  to  fight 
or  kill  our  brother. 


The  End. 

IV  1 

Many  Nations  Under  God.  Grade  IX 

By  Samuel  J.  Geddes,  Teacher  of  Eleventh  Grade,  Social  Studies 
Washington  High  School,  East  Chicago 

This  lesson  is  intended  to  contribute  to  universal  inter- 
national understanding  and  good  will.  It  is  built  around  the 
conception  that  there  are  a number  of  fundamentals  that  func- 
tion in  the  lives  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  that 
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among  these  are  the  underlying  principles  of  religion  and  of 
economics  and  a common  dependency  on  the  natural  resources  of 
the  earth  and  on  the  contributions  to  civilization  of  many 
races  and  nations.  Its  hypothesis  is  that  a knowledge  of  the 
problems  and  of  the  accomplishments  of  others  contributes  to, 
and  is  essential  to,  the  best  mental  attitude  toward  others. 

Most  of  the  material  used  in  the  lesson  was  taken  from 
encyclopedias,  yearbooks,  and  textbooks. 

A short  test,  intended  to  measure  universal  good  will, 
was  given  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  three-day 
lesson.  The  rest  of  the  two  and  one  half  hours  was  taken  up 
by  previously  assigned  pupil  talks.  The  teacher  remained 
completely  in  the  background.  The  pupils  volunteered  to  tale 
the  subjects  assigned  to  them.  These  talks  varied  in  length 
from  two  to  seven  minutes,  depending  on  the  richness  of  the 
material  they  were  able  to  find.  The  discussions  included 
Russia,  France,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  Japan,  China,  and 
India  and  were  grouped  into  the  following  divisions:  general 
geographical  information,  the  ways  in  which  the  people  earn  a 
living,  various  religions  and  how  people  worship  in  other  re- 
ligions, racial  contributions  to  civilization,  and  the  part 
people  take  in  their  governments  in  other  countries. 

The  pupils  felt  that  they  were  responsible  for  holding 
the  interest  of  the  class  while  they  were  talking.  For  that 
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reason,  they  were  not  asked,  to  talk  for  a specified  length  of 
time.  In  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  material  for 
their  talks  they  were  guided  largely  by  what  they  thought 
would  be  both  interesting  and  informational.  They  were  asked 
to  use  as  many  human-interest  stories  as  possible,  but  they 
were  unable  to  find  many  such  stories  that  were  typical. 

The  test  of  twenty-five  questions  was  made  out  in  such  a 
way  that  the  higher  the  score  the  greater  the  universal  good 
will  shown.  The  lowest  possible  score  was  25;  the  highest 
possible  score  was  75.  The  scores  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  ranged  from  46  to  69.  The  same  test  was  given  three 
days  later,  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  scores  then  ranged 
from  46  to  75.  The  total  score  of  the  twenty-six  pupils  taking 
the  test  both  times  was  1,453  the  first  time  and  1,543  the 
second  time,  showing  an  improvement  of  6.19  percent.  Twenty 
of  the  twenty-six  pupils  had  an  improved  score  on  the  second 
test,  two  had  the  same  scores,  and  four  had  lower  scores. 

The  total  score  made  by  the  twenty-six  pupils  on  the  in- 
dividual questions  ranged  from  45  on  the  question  twelve  to 
78  on  question  twenty-four  on  the  first  test,  and  on  the  second 
test  the  range  was  from  49  on  question  twenty-two  to  78  on 
question  twenty-four.  The  widest  possible  range  was  from  26 
to  78.  The  total  scores  on  the  individual  questions  on  the 
second  test  were  higher  in  eighteen  instances,  were  the  same 
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in  two  instances,  and  were  lower  in  five  instances. 

I question  the  validity  of  the  test.  There  is  no  scien- 
tific assurance  that  the  questions  tested  universal  good  will. 
In  a number  of  cases  they  may  have  tested  historical  informa- 
tion instead.  The  results  were  gratifying  if  the  test  were 
valid. 

Before  teaching  the  lesson  again,  I would  like  to  make 
out  a long  list  of  questions  which  I think  would  test  univer- 
sal good  will  and  then  get  the  reaction  of  a great  many  people 
interested  in  this  type  of  work  as  to  the  validity  of  each 
question.  Then  the  test  would  be  made  up  of  the  questions 
which  met  with  the  greatest  approval  • If  the  same  type  of 
questions  were  used,  I would  like  to  word  the  questions  so 
that  the  best  answer  in  some  cases  would  be  a "one"  and  in 
some  cases  a "three".  This  would  complicate  scoring,  but  it 
would  be  commendable  in  other  ways.  The  test  used  in  this 
lesson  follows. 

Instructions:  Place  a "1"  before  the  number  of  the  statement 

if  you  think  that  the  statement  is  true.  Place  a "2"  before 
the  number  of  the  statement  if  you  are  undecided  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  statement  is  true.  Place  a "3"  before  the  state- 
ment if  you  think  that  the  statement  is  not  true. 

1.  The  English-speaking  people  have  contributed  all  the  worth- 
while inventions  to  our  modern  civilization. 
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2.  The  people  of  Japan  are  constantly  scheming  to  overthrow 
western  civilization. 

3.  The  citizens  of  China  are  given  no  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment • 

4.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  only  religion  which  recognizes 
charity  as  a virtue. 

5.  Dictatorships  have  no  justification  for  their  existence. 

6.  The  American  workingman  works  harder  to  support  his  family 
than  does  the  workingman  in  other  countries. 

7.  The  workingman  in  an  American  automobile  factory  is  en- 
titled to  greater  awards  for  his  labor  than  is  the  Chinese 
rice-grower  for  his  labor. 

8.  A majority  of  the  Negroes  in  Central  Africa  are  cannibals. 

9.  The  Jewish  people  are  self-centered  and  have  done  very 
little  to  promote  the  welfare  of  other  people. 

10.  Armed  warfare  would  be  justified  in  enforcing  the  Christian 
religion  upon  the  Chinese. 

11.  A majority  of  the  German  people  are  seeking  an  excuse  for 
starting  another  World  War. 

12.  The  people  of  Russia  would  rather  make  a living  by  stealing 
than  by  hard  work. 

13.  The  people  of  Russia  at  present  do  not  recognize  any  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  virtues. 
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14.  The  people  of  France  are  grossly  Intemperate  in  their  use 
of  wine. 

15.  At  least  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  France  make  their 
living  by  trickery  in  their  dealings  with  wealthy  American 
visitors . 

16.  There  is  nothing  in  Hitler’s  program  of  changes  worthy  of 
commendation. 

IV.  The  strengthening  of  national  defenses  is  the  best  method 
of  developing  international  good  will. 

18.  Socialism  should  be  classified  as  a political  cancer  tendi 
to  destroy  a government. 

19.  The  United  States  should  not  send  delegates  to  conferences 
held  in  Europe  which  aim  at  the  discouragement  of  a war  and 
other  international  hostilities. 

20.  The  present  monarchies  of  the  world  should  be  overthrown 
and  be  replaced  by  republics. 

21.  The  present  status  of  religions  in  the  world  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  status  of  economics. 

22.  The  United  States  should  close  its  doors  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  working  class  of  Europe. 

23.  We  should  have  compulsory  military  training  of  all  able- 
bodied  men  in  America. 

24.  The  penalty  for  the  murder  of  an  American  should  be  more 

severe  than  the  penalty  for  the  murder  of  an  Oriental. 

2'5.  The  United  States  should  gradually  reduce  to  the  minimum 
its  imports  from  other  countries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  first  part  of  the  conclusions,  before  a brief 
analysis  of  the  results  of  the  study  is  set  forth,  the  writer 
would  like  to  present  an  argument  for  the  introduction  of 
international  education  in  high  schools.  This  study  has  not 
favored  any  particular  grade  level  for  the  presentation  of 
internat ional  education.  However,  to  the  writer  the  most 
logical  ’’jumping  off”  place  in  this  pioneering  field  is  in 
the  senior  high  school.  There  you  will  find,  today,  the 
students  who  will  carry  on  this  work.  If  their  interest 
is  aided  and  abetted,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  personal  con- 
tention that  such  an  interest  in  international  relations  is 
present  in  every  group  of  secondary  school  students,  they 
will  be  better  prepared  to  carry  on  the  installation  of  such 
a field  in  other  school  levels  and  out  into  the  world.  How- 
ever, the  writer  is  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  many 
racial  and  even  international  attitudes  are  well  set  before 
this  time  (See  p.  87,  184). 

It  is  difficult  to  strike  a middle  note  when  one  works 
in  the  field  of  International  Relations.  In  that  field  one 
is  so  easily  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  However,  when  one 
adds  to  International  Relations  the  educational  field,  and 
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one  attempts  International  Education  for  youth  in  the  schools 
of  the  nation,  then  there  is  need  for  something  more  than  mere 
enthusiasm.  The  youth  of  the  world  today  watches  with  a 
keen  interest  the  different  moves  on  the  checkerboard  of 
International  Relations,  anxiously  wondering  what  kind  of  an 
existence  we  are  mapping  out  for  them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
present  day  educators  to  prepare  them  to  meet  adequately  what- 
ever may  be  in  store  for  them. 

In  saying  this,  the  writer  speaks  from  the  experience  of 
having  recently  investigated  much  material  which  has  been 
published  during  the  past  ten  years  in  that  field.  The  res- 
ponse of  the  students  to  that  effort  speaks  more  clearly  than 
anything  that  could  be  said  about  the  need  for  educating  the 
young  people  in  a new  attitude  towards  economic  and  Inter- 
national Relations . 

Perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  arguments  one  can  advance 
in  favor  of  anything  lies  in  his  ability  to  produce  active 
proof  as  to  the  success  of  the  plan  or  theory.  For,  as  the 
well  trained  devater  often  says,  ’’That  which  can  be  asserted 
without  proof  can  be  denied  without  proof.” 

A fine  indication  of  active  success  which  has  been  met 
in  High  School  Int ernational  Relations  instruction  is  found 
in  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  ’’World  League  of 
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International  Education  Associations.”  This  organization, 
established  in  January  1925,  has  grown  until  at  present  it 
numbers  more  than  300  High  School  groups,  not  alone  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  other  countries  as  well.  Its  founder, 
Mrs.  Alice  Wilson  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco, 
California,  has  published  several  accounts  of  the  results 
achieved  and  attitudes  developed.  One  of  these  publications'*' 
presents  actual  quotations  from  students  participating  in  the 
school  groups.  In  these  first  hand  reports  one  finds  indi- 
cations of  enthusiastic  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  attitudes  will  carry  over  into  their  adult  experiences. 

This  group  of  300  high  school  organizations  is  an 
example  of  evidence  which  the  writer  has  found  of  success 
which  has  been  met  in  teaching  International  Relations  at  a 
secondary  school  level.  However,  the  writer  also  realizes 
that  this  proof  is  composed  of  written  records  compiled  by 
those  persons  who  are  actually  concerned  wi th  the  program. 

In  their  enthusiasm  they  may  have  overstated  the  results. 
Nevertheless,  the  interest  manifested  by  the  students  them- 
selves, which  gleams  through  their  quoted  reports,  is  at 
least  some  evidence,  to  the  writer's  way  of  thinking,  of  a 
measure  of  success. 

1.  Wilson,  Alice,  International  Education  in  the  High  Schools, 
National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  1935. 
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Based  upon  the  facts  and  results  presented  by  High  Schools 
which  already  possess  somewhere  in  their  curricular  or  extra- 
curricular programs  international  education,  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  a wider  spread  of  that  movement  would  prove  bene- 
ficial. 

Cautions  to  be  Observed  in  Teaching  International  Education 
From  the  study  the  author  has  also  concluded  that  there 
are  some  very  necessary  cautions  to  be  observed  in  presenting 
international  education  in  the  schools.  In  Chapter  IV  facts 
were  presented  which  indicate  the  dangers  and  obstacles  that 
face  educators  in  presenting  subject  matter,  which  requires 
such  vital  treatment.  There  are  forces  from  outside  the  edu- 
cational world  and  also  ’’within  the  ranks”  which  feel  that 
international  instruction  presented  in  the  schools  would  be 
an  instrument  of  propaganda  (see  Chapter  IV,  p.  68).  In  part, 
they  are  justified  in  their  fears  and  apprehensions.  Inter- 
national education  poorly  presented  may  become  merely  an 
’’instrument  of  propaganda  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  theor- 
is  ts .”^ 

Perhaps  number  one  in  our  mention  of  cautions  in  teaching 
international  education  should  come  in  the  form  of  a warning. 

1.  Smith,  Henry  Lester  and  Chamberlain,  Leo  Martin,  An  Analysis 
of  the  Attitudes  of  American  Educators  Toward  a Program  jcf 
Hduca  t ion  for  'Vor'lcT  Friendship  and  Under  standing,  pi  77'. 
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People  are  naturally  enthusiastic  (we  hope)  about  the  things 
which  they  are  trying  to  do.  Teachers  who  are  enthusiastic- 
ally interested  in  the  presentation  of  their  subject  matter 
are  the  best  teachers.  However,  there  is  a danger  in  indicat- 
ing too  enthusiastically  one’s  interest  in  education  for 
better  international  relations,  for  there  is  a possibility 
that  from  this  action  one  might  obtain  the  label  "a  pacifist. :: 


A pacifist,  as  the  writer  understands  it,  is  principally  a 
theorist  who  expounds  his  beliefs  of  peace,  but  does  little 
about  it.  W.  J.  Cameron,  in  a talk  on  November  10,  1935, 
said: 

"The  pacifism  of  internationalism  which  in  effect 
is  anti-nationalism,  is  merely  an  extension  of  that 
crude  philosophy  which  sets  out  to  destroy  family 
loyalty  and  solidarity  - carried  a step  farther  it 
becomes  the  dispersal  of  loyalty  to  one’s  country  and 
people.  Where  belief  in  this  so-called  international- 
ism is  honest,  it  is  based  on  the  fallacy  that  people 
are  divided  into  nations,  whereas  the  human  race  is 
living  evidence  that  families  and  clans  and  tribes 
and  states  are  united  into  nations...  L 

In  a strong  way  Mr.  Cameron  is  here  voicing  the  caution 

that  teachers  should  avoid  creating  local  disloyalty  in  their 

zeal  to  promote  better  international  relations.  But  teachers 


must  realize  that  all  this  is  not  a question  of  teaching  inter- 
nationalism as  opposed  to  nationalism.  The  two  things  are 


1.  Cameron,  W.  J.,  Peace  Comes  of  Age,  Number  7 of  the  1935-36 
Series  broadcast  over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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not  opposed  but  complementary.  In  an  independent  cooperative 

world,  national  loyalty  and  loyalty  to  humanity  are  in  harmony. 

In  summarizing  some  of  his  thoughts  with  regards  cautious 

. 

treatment  in  the  schools  of  the  vital  subject  - international- 
ism - the  writer  has  listed  the  following: 

1.  Teachers  should  avoid  placing  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
objective  to  be  attained.  The  desired  results  should  be  by- 
products of  other  instruction. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  very  conservative  in  expressing  an 
opinion.  Opinions  should  be  formed  by  the  pupils  only  after 

a careful  study  of  the  materials  and  facts  which  are  presented. 

3.  Teachers  should  be  sure  of  the  validity  of  the  materials  to 
be  presented  before  bringing  the  children  into  contacts  with 
them. 

4.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  speakers  in- 
vited to  the  schools  who  are  to  talk  about  world  relations. 

Such  speakers  sometimes  picture  other  peoples  in  an  un justifiab- 
ly unfavorable  light. 

5.  Teachers  should  avoid  creating  local  disloyalty  in  their 
zeal  to  promote  world-wide  friendship  and  understanding. 

6.  Teachers  should  avoid  basing  a program  for  teaching  world 
friendship  and  better  international  understanding  only  upon 
sentimentality.  World  mindedness  is  largely  intellectual  and 
must  be  based  upon  knowledge  and  energized  by  emotion  and 
sentiment . 
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In  this  study  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a great  and  di- 
verse need  for  education  for  better  international  relations. 

The  great  need  exists  because  as  "the  international  scene  is 
set  today,”  exclusive  local  nationalism  is  out  of  character  - 
it  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  living,  because 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  are  dependent  upon  foreign  rela- 
tionships,  because  a sympathy  with  foreign  institutions  is  a 
mark  of  culture,  and  because  the  products  which  our  schools 
are  turning  out  do  not  give  evidence  of  possessing  wisdom  in 
international  dealings. 

The  writer  has  not  intended  to  bring  any  new  materials 
to  light,  or  to  present  any  startling  facts  or  figures.  My 
study  has  been  pursued  in  the  attempt  to  survey  in  part 
the  field  of  the  most  significant  educational  literature  which 
has  been  issued  during  the  decade  and  a half  since  the  Great 
War.  On  the  whole  this  survey  indicates  that,  in  quality  and 
in  quantity,  the  teaching  of  education  for  better  international 
relations  in  the  schools  of  this  country  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. However,  the  writer  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  some  educators  today  who  are  on  their  toes  in  res- 
ponse to  this  crying  need.  They  are  actively  doing  something 
about  it.  It  is  they  who  present  the  few  "bright  spots”  in 
the  picture. 
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To  sum  up  the  ventures  which  have  been  taken  in  the 
schools  in  education  for  better  international  understanding 
during  the  past  several  years,  it  is  clear  that  educators 
(at  least  some  of  them)  realize  the  truth  of  Emerson's  state- 
ment, "Good  will  makes  intelligence,"  and  are  convinced 
that  the  end  of  education  must  be  today  "not  life  or  living 
but  living  together." 
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